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TO CONSIDER A DISCUSSION DRAFT ENTI- 
TLED “INCREASING MANUFACTURING COM- 
PETITIVENESS THROUGH IMPROVED RECY- 
CLING ACT OF 2012” AND H.R. 2997, “THE 
SUPERFUND COMMON SENSE ACT” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 2012 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy, 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:18 a.m., in room 
2322 of the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Shimkus 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Shimkus, Murphy, Pitts, 
Harper, Cassidy, Gardner, Upton (ex officio). Green, Butterfield, 
Dingell (ex officio), and Waxman (ex officio). 

Staff present: Nick Abraham, Legislative Clerk; Anita Bradley, 
Senior Policy Advisor to Chairman Emeritus; Jerry Couri, Senior 
Environmental Policy Advisor; Dave McCarthy, Chief Counsel, En- 
vironment and the Economy; Andrew Powaleny, Deputy Press Sec- 
retary; Tina Richards, Counsel, Environment and the Economy; 
Chris Sarley, Policy Coordinator, Environment and the Economy; 
Jacqueline Cohen, Democratic Counsel; Greg Dotson, Democratic 
Energy and Environment Staff Director; Kristina Friedman, Demo- 
cratic EPA Detailee; and Caitlin Haberman, Democratic Policy An- 
alyst. 

Mr. Shimkus. The committee will now come to order. Most peo- 
ple know how we will conduct this day’s hearing. We have four 
panels. We actually have two subject matters. The first panel will 
go relatively quickly, it will be Congressman Billy Long, and then 
the second panel will be the EPA, and then we will follow it by 
panel three and panel four, so probably a productive couple of 
hours this morning. 

So with that we would like to welcome you all, and I recognize 
myself for 5 minutes for my opening statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHIMKUS, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

This subcommittee set an official record last week for length of 
a two-panel hearing, which was very short, but today we make up 
for it with four panels. The chair appreciates Members’ judicious 
use of their time last week and hopes that we can have a repeat 
performance. 
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On behalf of the whole subcommittee, we extend congratulations 
to a lucky guy, Jonathan Elkin, and our very best wishes to him 
and his new bride, minority counsel Jacqueline Cohen, who were 
recently married. 

Throughout this Congress, our committee has been investigating 
places where Congress can enhance opportunities for growing the 
private sector of our economy, as well as examining places where 
duplicative red tape creates more burdens, but not greater protec- 
tion. Our hearing today will examine legislative measures that 
touch upon each of these concepts. 

The first bill is a Discussion Draft which directs EPA to collect 
better information on recyclable materials. As cochairman of the 
House Recycling Caucus, I think the aspect we are looking into is 
particularly interesting and I think we should better understand 
the need for this legislation. 

For decades, the EPA has been publishing a biannual report 
showing what products and materials are commonly collected and 
disposed. All of these materials, including paper, glass, and alu- 
minum, are generated by residential and commercial sectors and 
are recycled, reused, combusted, or land-filled. 

Despite all that has been accomplished in the collection of 
recyclables, there is concern among several recyclers that a consid- 
erable amount of quality feedstock materials are not ultimately 
being processed and reused. Many recyclers believe asking smarter 
questions and collecting better data will lead us to solutions to this 
problem. 

The Discussion Draft directs the EPA, with the Energy and Com- 
merce Departments, to gather and review voluntarily submitted in- 
formation on waste streams and recycling from government and 
private entities. Specifically, the Discussion Draft requires EPA to 
report to Congress within 2 years on each type of recycled material 
separately and cover the quantities collected, the method of collec- 
tion, the amount of recoverable material, and amount disposed. Im- 
portantly, the Discussion Draft leaves it to the private sector to fig- 
ure out how to best use this information and does not create Fed- 
eral recycling regulations. 

The second bill under consideration today is H.R. 2997, the 
Superfund Common Sense Act. The bill arises from the concern 
that courts or EPA will spell out something in law that is unwar- 
ranted or redundant and never directed by Congress. 

Currently, Section 103 of the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse Compensation and Liability Act, commonly known as 
CERCLA; and Section 304 of the Emergency Planning and Commu- 
nity Right-to-know Act, commonly known as EPCRA, establish re- 
porting requirements for the release of hazardous substances that 
are above reportable quantities. 

Superfund also imposes strict, joint, several, and retroactive li- 
ability for the release of hazardous substances and has response 
and abatement provisions. While manure has not been classified as 
a hazardous waste, concern exists — based on past legal chal- 
lenges — that litigation or future regulation could change that equa- 
tion. 

Of note, in 2008, EPA issued a final rule exempting all reporting 
requirements for air releases from manure at farms under Section 
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103 of CERCLA. The final rule also exempted certain livestock 
farms, based upon size, that had air emissions from animal waste 
that met or exceeded the level for reporting under EPCRA Section 
304. However, on October 21 , 2011, ERA stated in the Federal Reg- 
ister it was “on a separate track” to develop regulations to amend 
reporting requirements for livestock operations for air emissions 
under CERCLA and EPCRA. 

H.R. 2997 clarifies manure is not included in the meaning of 
“hazardous substance” or a “pollutant or contaminant” under 
CERCLA. H.R. 2997 also eliminates the emissions reporting re- 
quirement for releases associated with manure under CERCLA 
Section 103 and Section 304 of EPCRA. In addition, by changing 
the definition of “hazardous substance,” “pollutant,” or “contami- 
nant” under CERCLA, H.R. 2997 also removes liability for releases 
of manure and precludes use of CERCLA sections dealing with re- 
sponse authorities and abatement actions. 

While H.R. 2997 makes explicit the application of CERCLA and 
EPCRA as it relates to releases associated with manure, the bill 
preserves the applicability of other Federal, State, and local envi- 
ronmental law as it relates to the definition of manure, or the re- 
sponsibilities or liabilities of persons regarding the treatment, stor- 
age, or disposal of manure. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses for coming here to lend their 
time and experience to us. I look forward to their testimony. 

My time has expired and now I would like to recognize the rank- 
ing member of the subcommittee, Mr. Green from Texas, for 5 min- 
utes. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shimkus follows:] 
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Opening Statement of the Honorable John Shimkus 
Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
Hearing on The Superfund Common Sense Act and The Increasing 
Manufacturing Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act of 

2012 

June 27, 2012 

{'As Prepared for Delivery) 

Throughout this Congress, our committee has been investigating places where Congress can enhance 
opportunities for growing the private sector of our economy as well as examining places where 
duplicative red tape creates more burdens, but not greater protection. Our hearing today will examine 
legislative measures that touch upon each of these concepts. 

The first bill is a Discussion Draft which directs EPA to collect better information on recyclable 
materials. As co-chairman of the House Recycling Caucus, I think the aspect we arc looking into is 
particularly interesting and 1 think wc should hotter understand the need for this legislation. 

For decades, the EPA has been publishing a biennial report showing what products and materials arc 
commonly collected and disposed. All of these materials, including paper, glass, and aluminum, arc 
generated by residential and commercial sectors and are recycled, reused, combusted, or landfilled. 

Despite all that has been accomplished in the collection of recyclables, there is concern among several 
recyclcrs that a considerable amount of quality feedstock materials are not ultimately being processed 
and reused. Many recyclers believe by asking smarter questions and collecting better data it will lead us 
to solutions to this problem. 

The Discussion Draft directs the EPA, with the Energy and Commerce Departments, to gather and 
review voluntarily submitted information on waste streams and recycling from government and private 
entities. Specifically, the Discussion Draft requires EPA to report to Congress within two years on each 
type of recycled material separately and cover the quantities collected, the method of collection, the 
amount of recoverable material, and amount disposed. Importantly, the Discussion Draft leaves it to the 
private sector to figure out how to best use this information and docs not create federal recycling 
regulations. 


The second bill under consideration today is H.R. 2997, the Superfund Common Sense Act. This bill 
arises from the concern that courts or EPA will spell out something in law that is unwarranted or 
redundant and never directed by Congress. 

Currently, Section 1 03 of the Comprehensive Environmental Response Compensation and Liability Act 
(CERCLA) and section 304 of the Emergency Planning and Community Right-to-know' Act (EPCRA) 
c.stablish reporting requirements for the release of hazardous substances that are above reportable 
quantities. Superfund also imposes strict, joint, several, and retroactive liability for the release of 
hazardous substances and has response and abatement provisions. While manure has not been cla.ssified 
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as a hazardous waste, concern exists — based on past legal challenges — that litigation or future 
regulation could change that equation. 

Of note, in 2008, EPA issued a final rule exempting all reporting requirements for air releases from 
manure at farms under section 103 of CERCLA. The final rule also exempted certain livestock farms, 
based upon size, that had air emissions from animal waste that met or exceeded the level for reporting 
under EPCRA section 304. However, on October 21, 2011, EPA stated in the Federal Register it was 
'‘on a separate track” to develop regulations to amend reporting requirements for livestock operations for 
air emissions under CERCLA and EPCRA. 

II. R. 2997 clarifies manure is not included in the meaning of “hazardous substance” or a “pollutant of 
contaminant” under CERCLA. H.R. 2997 also eliminates the emissions reporting requirement for 
releases associated with manure under CERCLA section 103 and section 304 of EPCRA. In addition, 
by changing the definition of “hazardous substance,” “pollutant,” or “contaminant” under CERCLA, 
H.R. 2997 also removes liability for releases of manure and precludes use of CERCLA sections dealing 
with response authorities and abatement actions. 

While H.R. 2997 makes explicit the application of CERCLA and EPCRA as it relates to releases 
associated with manure, the bill preserves the applicability of other Federal, state, and local 
environmental law as it relates to the dcllnition of manure, or the responsibilities or liabilities of persons 
regarding the treatment, storage, or disposal of manure. 

1 want to thank all of our witnesses for coming here to lend their time and experience to us, I look 
forward to their testimony. 
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[The information follows:] 
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[DISCUSSION DRAFT] 


112Tn CONORESS 

2n Seshiox 


H R 

A JL • Am.* 


To (lir(>ct Euvin)ninenUil Protection Agency, tlie I){'])artiu(n!t of Energy, 
and the Deptirtineiit of Coimnerce to coojxn'ate in tiu^ collection and 
analysis of ri‘cy('ling data; to increase the collection of i\x'\(dable luate- 
rials; to increase the use of recyciahle materials itt mamifacliiring- proc- 
esses throngiioiil the llnit<*d StaUes; and to thereby increase enei'gy 
effi('i(nicy. 


IN THE HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES 


.M . iiilitxlueed tlx? following bill; wliieli was referred to the 

( Viirvmittee on 


A BIL.L4 

To (lii't'ct the Eiivifoiiinetital I’rott'ctioii Ag'cney, tlic Deijart- 
jiK'iit of Eiitu'gy, and tlio Department of (toninieree to 
fooiterate in tlie collection and analysis of recycling data; 
to increase the eollection of recyclaltle materials; to in- 
crt'tise the use of recyclable materials in maiuilacturiiig' 
Itrocesses throughout the United State's; and to tht'reby 
increase energy’ efficiency. 

1 Be it enacted hy the Senate and H()im‘ aj' Rqmsmda- 

2 tivea of the United States of America in Congress assembled. 


f;\VHLC\061912\061912,061.xml {530288I1) 

June 19, 2012 (11:38 a.m.) 
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2 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as the “luei'easiny Manufac- 

3 turina- ('!()TU))etitiveness Tlmmg'h lin|)rov('(l Kecycling' Act 

4 of 2012”, 

5 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

6 'Flic Congress fiiid.s the following: 

7 (1) Energy-intensive tnannfactiirers arc ossen- 

8 tial to jVinerican manufeietni'ing competitiveness. 

9 (2) The Congress and States can put into place 

10 l)oli<*ies that recognize and pi'oiiiote the increased 

1 1 \'olume of high (inality r-ecyclable materials made 

12 available to iiiannfac'turers and recognize that recy- 

13 dable materials ari^ essential coinmodities, rather 

14 than v'aste. 

15 (d) Energy-intoisive industries, inehiding iron 

16 and steed, aliuniinnn, foia'st and i)ij;i>er ijroducts, 

17 metal easting, glass, and i>lastic.s manvd'acturing, in- 

18 ci’case their competitiveness by incrc'asing their en- 

19 ('I'gy effici(>ncy. 

20 (4) The inanufaetnring sector can increase its 

21 co(n|)etitiveiiess, reduce its energy costs and emis- 

22 sion levels, and further improve diversion through an 

23 increase in the volume of high (|uality rc'cyclable ma- 

24 terials used in its manufacturing pi'ocesses. 

25 (5) Through the use of ri'eycled matei’ials in 

26 lieu of raw materials, inanutaeturers can aeliieve eu- 

f:\VHLC\061912\06191 2.061, xml ( 53028811 ) 

June 19, 2012 (11:38 a.m.) 
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o 

tj 

1 er]>T savings of 92 ])creent for aluiriinum caus, 84 

2 percent for mixed ])lastics, 63 percent for steel cans, 

3 43 |)ereent tor recTClod newspaper, and 34 i)ere('nt 

4 for recycled glass. 

5 (6) In 2010, tlie United States n'cyeling indus- 

6 tiy collected, irrocessed, and eonsnined ov('r 

7 1 30, 000, 000 metric tons of recyclable rnab'rial. 

8 (7) More than 10,000 coinmnniticrs in the 

9 United States have i'i«id(>ntial recycling and drop-off 

10 ])rograins that collect a wide variety of recyclable 

1 1 materials, including i)ai)cr and steel, ahimiiium, and 

12 plastic and glass containei's. 

13 (8) llsc of l•(>cyclable matc'rials in maniifac- 

14 tirring processes can reduce energj' utilization and 

15 associated gi-eenbouse gas omissions, and the; cost of 

16 pi'odiu'ing goods. 

17 (9) Increased energy effiei(!iK'y in tlie energy-iii- 

18 tcmsi-cc* maimfacturiiig sector CfUi load to an increase 

19 in domestic emijloyment, iuchiding liigb-paying, 

20 highly skilled jobs. 

21 (10) Recyclable materials can b(' used as fcH'd- 

22 stock to produce new materials and |)rodnets in the 

23 United States and exported throngliont the world. 

24 (11) Current Environmental I’T’oteetion Agency 

25 recycling' data do not prendde culec^nate information 


f:\VHLC\061912\061912,0ei.xmi (53028811) 

June 19, 2012(11:38 a.m.) 
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4 

1 0 !) the uses of recyclable materials after they arc' eol- 

2 IcH-ted in various municipal eollechion systc'ins, and 

3 thus do not ])rcsejit an adecpiatc' picture ot‘ tlie 

4 arnonnt of recyclable material inaiilahk' to nmiiufac'- 

5 tui'crs for reuse in their icroeesses, or tlic' cost and 

6 energy savings resulting from the use of reeyelable 

7 inaterials in manufacturing processes. 

8 (12) Improved data would k'ad to more in- 

9 formed decision-making among ])oliey makers and 

10 govc'rnnic'ntal officials, and would hc'lp private sector 

1 1 usei's of i-ec'vclnhles increase tlieir use of rocyelalcle 

12 inaterials. 

1 3 SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

14 InthisAet: 

15 (1) ADtMXiKTiiATOK.— The term “Adminis- 

16 tratoi-” means tlie Administrator of the Environ- 

17 mental Proteetion Agcney. 

18 (2) Manufacturer re(m)veky rate.— T he 

19 term “manufaetnrc'r reeoveio’ rate” means the 

20 amount of reeyelable material (Icy weight) that is 

21 iisc'd by manufacturers, compared to the amount of 

22 reeyelable material (by weight) that is divc'rtcd from 

23 the waste stream. 

24 (3) Munkti'al collec'tiox system. — The 

25 term “miniieijial collection systonv' means any sys- 

f:WHLa061912\061912,061,xml (53028811) 

June 19, 2012 (11:38 a.m.) 
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5 

1 tein tliat facilitates diversion from mimii*ii)al solid 

2 waste, iiieliiding dual stream and single stream 

3 curltside colleetion progTams, container dcgiosit sys- 

4 terns, dro]j-off collection s\^terns, or any otlier st's- 

5 tern that results in such diversion. 

6 (4) Diversion. — T he terms “diver.sion” and 

7 “di^’crt” mean the collecting of n'cv'clahle materials 

8 that w-ould otiienvise be incinerat(Hl oi’ sent to a 

9 landfill. 

10 (5) Reooverv uv jLtxrPAOTriiERS. — Tlie 

1 1 term “recovery liy manufacturers” moans tlie proc- 

12 essing and reuse of recwclalile materials in a maira- 

1 3 facturing |)i’ocess to produce new consumer and com- 

14 mereial goods, and products and packaging, inelud- 

15 ing mse of impoittal recyclable materials in a manu- 

16 facturing process and the e.vport of recyclable mate- 

17 rials for use in a manufacturing ])roeess, lint exelud- 

18 ing any i-eeyclable material used for any purpose 

19 other than use by a mamifacturi'r, whether or not 

20 su(‘h uses ivoiild in other contexts lie cousideix'd “re- 

21 cycling”, “diversion”, or “recovery”, including iacin- 

22 cratioii, oi- for use in roadbeds, surfacing, and laiul- 

23 fills as alternative daily cover. 


f:\VHLC\061912\061912.061.xml 
June 19, 2012 (11:38a,tn.) 


(53028811) 
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6 

1 (6) RbcyclabTjE jiateria],. — I' lu! t<>nii “(-('(‘y- 

2 (‘lable material” means aluminum, glass, j)a]K!r, plas- 

3 tie, and steel. 

4 SEC. 4. AGENCY REVIEW OF DATA ON THE COLLECTION OF 

5 RECYCLABLE MATERIALS, RECOVERY RATES, 

6 DISPOSAL AVOIDED AND RESULTING ENERGY 

7 SAVINGS. 

8 (a) In (lltNERAL. — Not latcn- tliaii 2 }’ears after the 

9 (lat(‘ of enaetment, of this Aet, the Administrator, following 

10 consultation \vitli the Seer-('tary of I'lnergY' and the Sec- 

1 1 rotary of (tommeree, and, as ap|.)roi.)i'iatc, with States, mu- 

12 nicipalities, manufacturc'rs, brand owners, environniental 

13 organizations, ti’ade associations, processors, recovery fa- 

14 eilities, and other i'('levant stakeholders, shall gatlier and 

15 review information on the (‘olk'ction, handling, i)rocessing, 

16 and use of recyclable materials diverted by mnnici|)al c,ol- 

17 liHhion systems and the recovery by maimfacturc'rs of suc.h 

18 rc'cyclable materials, and sliall submit to the Congr(;ss a 

19 report that includes the information specified in sub- 

20 section (b). 

21 (1)) Report Co.mponents. — The report nnder sub- 

22 section (a) shall inclnde, to the extent possil)le — 

23 (1) the tonnage of recyclable mato'rials tluit are 

24 di\'erted by each tyiie of niinhcii)al collection .syst{‘m; 


f:\VHLC\061 91 2\061 91 2.061 , xml ( 53028811 ) 

June 19, 2012(11;38a,m.) 
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7 

1 (2) the tonnag'e of recyclable materials that are 

2 re(‘()vered by manufacturers, Itroken doevii by the 

3 tAite of material and tepe of eolk'ctiou system; 

4 (3) the manufacturer l•(>co^'ery rate aehic'Ycd for 

5 each ty|)e of rotyelablc uiat<'rial, from ('ach type of 

6 mimicipa.l eollectiou system; 

7 (4) the toimag’c of retu'c'lable matei’ials that are 

8 disposed of in a landfill dirt'ctly atter use, broken 

9 down by tyite of recyclable material; 

10 (5) the tonnage of recyelable materials that are 

1 1 (lis|)ose(l of in a landfill, following diversion, sorting, 

12 st'paration, el(‘aning, or any benefieiation, liroken 

1 3 down l)y type of l•e(‘\'clal)le material and type of nm- 

14 nieiltal collection system; 

15 (6) the tonnage of recyclable materials that 

16 goes to other identifiable wkI uses; and 

17 (7) the energy eonsumed and costs incurred to 

18 collect and beneficiate recyclable materials, broken 

19 (lomi, l)y tepe of municipal collection system and 

20 ty])(.‘ of recyclable material. 

21 (c) Data Collection, — 

22 (1) The report under subsoDion (a) sliall be 

23 bfised on information |)rovid(‘d A'oluntarily pursuant 

24 to an information collection rc(iuest as well as data 


f:\VHLC\061912\061912.061.xml (530288I1) 

June 19, 2012 (11:38a,m.) 
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l':\KML\IVI 1 2\EANDC\RE;CYCL!NG\RD„01 .Xiltiscussion Draft] 

8 

1 |.)ublished by government entities aii<l ti-ad(> assoeia- 

2 tioiis. 

3 (2) Infonnatioii provided voluntarih' by private 

4 entities ),)ui'suant to an infoi'uiatioii eolleetion re- 

5 (]iu\st shall be considered eoufideiitial businc'ss iiitbr- 

6 matioH. 

7 (3) To the extent praetiealrle, information [n’o- 

8 vided voluntarily shall include aggregated informa- 

9 lion eolli'ettal from trade associations. 

1 0 SEC. 5. LIMITATION. 

1 1 Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted to provide 

12 the Administrator, the Secretary of Energy, or the See- 

13 retary of Commerce' with any autliority to regulate recy- 

14 cling goals or rate.s, ciu'i-gA- use goals or rates, recycling 

15 ('ontent, or recycling collection programs,' or to set min- 

16 imum recycled content reciuirements. 

1 7 SEC. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

18 There is authorized to be aiipropriatcd to the Envi- 

19 roinm'iital Froteetion Agency to earrv' out this Act 

20 $400,000 for each of fi.scal years 2()l.'l through 2015, to 

21 rc'inain available until expended. 


f;WHLC\061912\061912,061.xml (53028BI1) 
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112t!I CO.XUHESS 
IST SiC.SSION 


H.R. 2997 


'I'o (hih'ikI till! ('oiniirchoiisive Enviroraneiital licsiKiiisiva ( 'oiiipcnsation and 
Idahility Ant of 1980 {“SupeHuiid") to jirovido that inainn-e is not 
coiisidorod a linzanlous suhstaiico or ))ollut!Uit or (■oiitaiiiiiianl. under 
that Act, and for other inniio.ses. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

SKPTKMllUtt 21, 2011 

Mr. IjONO (for liiiiiself, .Mr. LiruTKEJfKYKR, Mr. Aki.\', .Mr.s. .Emerson, Mrs. 
IlAft'i'zi.EK, Mr. Pe.\kch, Mr. (.lAK'l'KB, Mr. Smith of Nebraskti, Mr. 
IIl’lZKN().<v of Michigan, .Mr. SlMl>SO.\, Mr. IjI’OAS, 'Mr. PETERSON, Mir. 
Harris, Mr. Terry, and Mr. Thompson of Peim.sylvania) introduced 
th(> following l>:ill; wliicli was ndcrred to the (.'ommittee on Energy and 
Commerce, anil in addition to tlio Committee on Transiiortation and In- 
(Tastrvictnre, for a period to be anli.sciinently determined by the Speaker, 
in oaeh ea,so for eon.sideration of sneh pro\-isi(ms a.s fall within tlie jiiris- 
dietion of tlic eommittee eoneerned 


A BILL 

To iriHi'titl tlie (’oinpn'heii.sive Biiviroiimeutiil Respotisive 
OoHipeii.satiou and Liability Act of 1980 (“Stiperfnnd”) 
to prtnide that inaiiure i.s not foiisideiTHl ti liaztirdons 
substance or fiollutant or conttimiiiaiit uiult'i' that Act, 
(Uid for otlier pnrpo.scs. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senad^e a nd House oj' Bepresenke 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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2 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as “The Siiperfuiul (ioininoii 

3 Heiise Act”, 

4 SEC. 2. ANIMAL WASTE. 

5 (a) Amendment op Sttperppnd. — T itle III of the 

6 (h)mi)relioiisiA’e Bimromiieiital Response ( ■ompcrisatioii 

7 and Liability Act of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 9601) is amended 

8 by addiiiy the following’ new .section at the end thereof: 

9 “SEC. 312. EXCEPTION FOR MANURE. 

10 “(a) In (iENEH.vl.— U]) on the date of enactment of 

11 tills section, manure shall not be included in the nieaning 

12 of ‘liazardous substance’ undi'r section 1 01 ( 14) of this Act 

13 or ‘pollutant or contaminant’ under section 101(33) of 

14 this Act. 

15 “(b) Elimination of Paperwork Require- 

16 MENTS. — The enactment of this section shall not be con- 

17 stnied to impose any liability under pi'OA’isions of the 

18 Emergency Planning’ and (lomimmity Rig’ht-to-KnoA\' Act 

19 of 1986 foi’ manure. 

20 “(c) No Effect on Other Environmental 

21 Law, — Nothing in this section shall afleet tlie applicabiliP,’ 

22 of any other environmental .statnt(“ as it relates to the defi- 

23 iiition of niamn-e, or the responsibilities or liabilitic's of any 

24 iWTson regarding, the treatment, storage', or disposal of 

25 mannre. 


•HR 2997 ra 
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3 

1 “(d) Definition. — For the purposes of this seetion, 

2 the ti'rm ‘niatiiire’ means — 

3 “(I) digestive emissions, feces, urine, urea and 

4 utiu'r excrement from livestock (as defined by 7 

5 (bF.R. 205.2); 

6 “(2) any associated bedding, compost, raw ma- 

7 terials or otlier materials commingied with siicli ex- 

8 crement from livestock (as defined liy 7 O.F.R. 

9 205,2); 

10 “(3) any process water associated rvith the 

11 items r('ferred to in paragTaiili (1) or (2); and 

12 “(4) any Innirodncts, constituents, or sub- 

13 stances contained in, originating- from, or emissions 

14 relating to the items (kiscrilw'd in paragrai:)li (1), (2), 

15 or (3).”. 

16 (b) Amendment op SARA.— Seetion 304(a)(4) of 

17 the Snperfund Amendments and R(;anthorization ,:\et of 

18 1981) (Public laiw 99-499; 100 Stat. Kif)')) is amended 

19 by adding the (xillowing at the end therx'of: “The notifiea- 

20 tion reipiireinents under this snbsi'ction shall not aiiply to 

21 rideasos associated wdth manure (as (k'fined in scartion 312 

22 of the t 'omprehensive Eimronrnental Resiionse Oonipcnsa- 

23 tion and Ijiability Act of 1980).”. 


•HR 2997 in 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GENE GREEN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for holding this 
hearing today, and I would like to welcome our witnesses and par- 
ticularly our fellow Member from Missouri, Congressman Long. 
Thank you for coming. 

Today, we are here to discuss two different bills — a Discussion 
Draft entitled “Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness through 
Improved Recycling Act of 2012” offered by our colleague on our 
committee, Mr. Sullivan from Oklahoma; and H.R. 2997, the 
Superfund Common Sense Act, offered by Congressman Long from 
Missouri. While I appreciate your willingness to testify today, I 
have some concerns about your bill which would exempt manure 
from cleanup injunction and reporting authorities available under 
the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act of 1980, also referred as Superfund; and the Emer- 
gency Planning and Community Right-to-Know Act of 1986. 

The Superfund Act, as amended by amendments over the years, 
authorizes Federal cleanup of releases of hazardous substances, im- 
poses liability for cleanup, and provides a restoration and replace- 
ment of natural resources affected by the release. I have two 
Superfund sites in our district and so I can appreciate the necessity 
of the program. 

While I share and appreciate your concern that small farms not 
be required to file reports on animal waste, I think you need to rec- 
ognize that exempting concentrated animal feeding operations, also 
known as CAFOs, is highly controversial and could have serious 
ramifications for communities across our country should contami- 
nation occur at a large agribusiness facility. CAFOs store very 
large amounts of animal waste and contrary facilities which does 
not occur naturally at most farms. That is why the EPA currently 
differentiates between the two and the small farms are exempted. 

Studies have shown that these CAFOs emit large amounts of 
hazardous ammonia and hydrogen sulfide, which have been linked 
to health concerns including chronic respiratory, neurological, and 
other problems. That is why the law requires reporting because 
emergency response removal and hazardous release controls de- 
pend on the accurate information in order to protect public health 
and the environment. H.R. 2997 would eliminate both the notifica- 
tion and reporting requirements for all releases associated with 
manure, including ammonia and hydrogen sulfide air releases. 

Reporting aside, the bill also prevents EPA from using CERCLA 
to clean up hazardous substance releases from manure or issuing 
an order to a facility to clean up releases of hazardous substances 
resulting from manure components, meaning that the bill would ex- 
empt large agribusiness from Federal liability of any natural re- 
source damage as it may result from damage and spills. 

I mentioned before I have concerns about small farms, and I 
know our committee is interested in recycling on our second bill. 
Obviously, a lot of that could be recycled in very beneficial use. But 
my concern is H.R. 2997 with the cost of cleanup, damage by that 
hazardous substance, it is the responsibility of the ratepayers and 
local communities. 
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The second bill we are looking at today is Increasing Manufac- 
turing Competitiveness through Improved Recycling Act. I agree 
that it is important for us to understand where recyclables col- 
lected through recycling programs end up. Better information leads 
to more efficient recycling that maximizes environmental gain and 
material efficiency and makes sense for our businesses. However, 
I am concerned that by making a survey voluntary, the participa- 
tion would not lead to the type of data that we are aiming for. 

I am also struggling to understand why States or trade associa- 
tions cannot do the same type of voluntary survey. Given our budg- 
et issues, I think we should ensure that data could not be obtained 
through existing reporting regiments. 

With that, I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses, Mr. 
Chairman, and thank you for calling the hearing. 

Mr. Shimkus. I thank my friend. And I would like to recognize 
the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Upton, for 5 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. FRED UPTON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Upton. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Today, we are going to hear testimony on two bills — Mr. Sulli- 
van’s Discussion Draft on recycling and Mr. Long’s bill clarifying 
that manure is not defined as a hazardous substance under 
CERCLA. 

Monday, I visited a paper recycling plant in Michigan employing 
hundreds of folks who make 100 percent recycled paperboard. In 
my view, these private sector innovators are the real green jobs 
that we need to be promoting. The folks at this facility in Kala- 
mazoo are concerned about getting access to high quality paper fi- 
bers that they can recycle into new paper products, whether it be 
cartons, cereal boxes, or other types of packaging. They are frus- 
trated that more than 40 percent of good paper fiber goes overseas 
or into a landfill. They are not asking for Federal laws mandating 
recycling, but they do feel that better information is needed both 
to help the American public understand recycling and to help the 
recycling community gain access to the types and quantities of 
feedstock that it needs to be competitive. 

The second bill that we are going to consider is H.R. 2997, the 
Superfund Common Sense Act, by Mr. Long. This legislation will 
remove a lot of anxiety and bureaucratic compliance cost for folks 
who operate animal feeding operations. The bill would do two 
things. First, it clarifies that manure is not included in CERCLA 
as a hazardous substance or a pollutant or contaminant. This alle- 
viates farmer and rancher worries over possible CERCLA exposure 
for manure, but it preserves claims under a host of other environ- 
mental laws, from the Clean Water Act and Clean Air Act to var- 
ious State and local ordinances. 

Second, the bill eliminates some red-tape paperwork reporting 
concerns. So Mr. Chairman, we all expect animal feeding oper- 
ations to operate responsibly and with respect for their neighbors 
and the law. But today we ask is it more important to apply lots 
of laws to one operation or just the right ones? 
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So to our witnesses I say thanks for coming. I yield back to other 
Members that would like to speak. Mr. Harper? Mr. Gardner? Mr. 
Gardner. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Upton follows:] 
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Opening Statement of Chairman Fred Upton 
Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
Hearing on The Superfund Common Sense Act and The Increasing 
Manufacturing Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act 

June 27, 2012 

(As Prepared for Delivery) 

Today weTl hear testimony on two bills. Mr. Sullivan’s Discussion Draft on recycling and Mr. 
Long’s bill clarifying that manure is not defined as a hazardous substance under the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act, or CERCLA. 

The other day 1 visited a paper recycling plant, a terrific facility in ray district employing a 
couple hundred folks who make 100 percent recycled paperboard. In my view, these private 
sector innovators arc the real green jobs we need to be promoting. 

The folks at this plant are concerned about getting access to high quality paper fibers that they 
can recycle into new paper products, whether cartons, cereal boxes, or other types of packaging. 
They arc frustrated that more than 40 percent of good paper fiber goes overseas or into a landfill. 
They are not asking for federal laws mandating recycling, but they do feel better information is 
needed both to help the American public understand recycling and to help the recycling 
community gain access to the types and quantities of feedstock they need to be competitive. 

The second bill we will consider today is H.R. 2997, The Superfund Common Sense Act, by Mr. 
Long. H.R. 2997 will remove a lot of anxiety and bureaucratic compliance cost for people who 
operate animal feeding operations. 

The bill would do two things. First, it would clarify that manure is not included in the CERCLA 
definitions of “hazardous substance” or “polliilant or contaminant.” 

This alleviates farmer and rancher worries over possible CERCLA exposure for manure, but it 
preserves claims under a host of other environmental laws, from the Clean Water Act and Clean 
Air Act to various state and local ordinances. 

Second, the bill eliminates some red-tape paperwork reporting concerns. Mr. Chairman, we all 
expect animal feeding operations to operate responsibly and with respect for their neighbors and 
the law. But today we ask: is it more important to apply lots of laws to one operation or just the 
right ones? 

To all our witnesses, thank you for coming. We look forward to your testimony. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CORY GARDNER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLO- 
RADO 

Mr. Gardner. Thank you, Chairman Upton, for the opportunity, 
for yielding time. And thank you. Chairman Shimkus and Ranking 
Member Green as well for convening this hearing on two very im- 
portant pieces of legislation which will help our agricultural com- 
munity improve energy efficiency and increase international com- 
petitiveness. 

The first bill that we have talked about — Increasing Manufac- 
turing Competitiveness through Improved Recycling Act — directs 
the ERA and stakeholders to take steps to improve data collection 
related to the recovery of recyclable material and review ways to 
increase the collection of recyclable materials. EPA Franklin Asso- 
ciates report — we found out that the State of Colorado generates 
approximately 157,000 tons of glass and only 32,000 tons, or 21 
percent, is recycled, making a big difference. 

One of my constituents, an employer that has over 200 men and 
women working at the facility, Owens-Illinois, is very interested in 
the issues of recycling, and as I toured their facility learning about 
what it takes to make their glass product, the important role that 
recycling has within that industry, and that is why I think this leg- 
islation could be helpful. 

The second bill we are considering today will provide needed cer- 
tainty to our agricultural community and help protect the liveli- 
hood of farmers and ranchers throughout the United States. My 
district is the 11th largest agricultural producing district in Con- 
gress. Many of our producers use concentrated animal feeding oper- 
ations, or CAFOs, and CERCLA and the Emergency Planning and 
Community Right-to-Know Act could soon be used to subject ma- 
nure to redundant requirements or stringent regulations. 

This H.R. 2997 would exclude animal manure from the definition 
of hazardous substance. In a letter that we received from the Colo- 
rado Livestock Association, they believe that H.R. 2997 “will reduce 
unproductive expenditures by individuals engaged in producing the 
Nation’s supplies of protein and milk products without in any way 
compromising the health and safety of the public. CAFOs are used 
throughout Colorado and this legislation is essential to protecting 
our producers from undue regulations that could significantly hurt 
their business. 

A thank you to our colleague from Missouri, and certainly thank 
you. Chairman, and I yield back my time. 

Mr. Shimkus. The time has been yielded back. 

The chair now recognizes the ranking member of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Waxman, for 5 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Today, we will hear testimony on a bill called the Superfund 
Common Sense Act. While my Republican colleagues will talk 
about the small family farmer with a single cow grazing out in the 
pasture, they will warn of EPA rushing through the farm gate, call- 
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ing a cow patty hazardous and placing costly and burdensome re- 
quirements on an innocent, freckle-faced farm boy. And they will 
use this imagery to argue that farmers need to be protected from 
Superfund and the EPA. 

We have all heard of what is called a Trojan Horse. I call this 
a Trojan Cow. There is one big problem with the Republican nar- 
rative — it is completely made up. In reality, this legislation is about 
exempting giant agribusinesses from liability if they pollute the 
land and groundwater. 

Time after time, this committee has put the interests of big cor- 
porations and their billionaire owners over the interests of the 
struggling middle class. 

Many farming operations comply with the law. But there are 
times when some do not. And when that happens, liability under 
Superfund is essential. That is common sense. 

An example is what happened in Waco, Texas, where poultry fac- 
tory farms contaminated the sole source of drinking water. The city 
successfully made a claim under Superfund for reimbursement for 
the cost of cleaning up the phosphorous pollution. Without Super- 
fund, the local taxpayers would have been defenseless. 

Another example occurred in Tulsa, Oklahoma, which recovered 
funds from Tyson Foods under Superfund when poultry operations 
there contaminated the city’s water. 

That is why I am so worried about this piece of legislation, de- 
spite its very nice name, because it is being promoted under false 
pretenses. We have already voted over 250 times on the House 
Floor to roll back environmental protections. And if this bill makes 
it to the floor, it will only add to this total. 

We have considered a bill that would have blocked President 
Obama’s historic tailpipe standards that will save consumers thou- 
sands of dollars and dramatically reduce our dependence on foreign 
oil. The false pretense for that bill was that money-saving fuel effi- 
ciency standards are an energy tax. 

We passed a bill to allow mining operations like the one in Libby, 
Montana, to spew cancer-causing particles into neighboring com- 
munities. Well, the rationale for that bill was that we needed to 
prevent EPA from regulating farm dust even though EPA told us 
they have no intention of regulating farm dust. 

Last week, the House passed legislation that included the Latta 
amendment, which would cut the heart out of the Clean Air Act by 
gutting the Act’s health-based standards. The completely unrelated 
argument for that bill was that we needed to study rules that 
might be proposed on refineries. 

Well, House Republicans have voted to nullify rules to cut mer- 
cury pollution from waste incinerators, industrial boilers, and ce- 
ment kilns. The argument was that we just need to give EPA more 
time to get the rules right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said this before and I repeat it again: This 
is the most anti-environment House of Representatives in the his- 
tory of the country. And today, this bill is one more effort to make 
the country safe for pollution and I strongly oppose the bill. 

Before I yield back, however, I would like to note that we are 
also examining legislation relating to recycling today. While this 
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bill appears likely to accomplish very little, I look forward to hear- 
ing testimony about it. 

Superfund Common Sense, well, we are all for Superfund and 
common sense, but it is not common sense to put shackles on 
Superfund and let polluters cause serious consequences to the tax- 
payers and the middle-class people living in the communities near- 
by. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman yields back his time. 

Now, the chair recognizes our own freckle-faced farm boy from 
the State of Missouri. Mr. Long, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BILLY LONG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Mr. Long. Thank you. 

First off, I would like to thank you. Chairman Shimkus and 
Ranking Member Green and all of the subcommittee members, for 
allowing me to testify this morning. 

Last year, I introduced a bill which would exempt livestock oper- 
ations from the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation, and Liability Act — or CERCLA — regulation. The bill, 
H.R. 2997, or the Superfund Common Sense Act, would also ex- 
empt livestock operations from Emergency Planning and Commu- 
nity Right-to-Know Act, the EPCRA, reporting requirements. 

Livestock producers, along with other small businesses, face in- 
creasing regulatory uncertainty, much of it stemming from poten- 
tial or proposed Environmental Protection Agency rules. The Na- 
tion’s livestock producers or agricultural industry as a whole can- 
not afford to comply with unnecessary regulations. 

The CERCLA law, which we know created the Superfund, was 
enacted in Congress in 1980 because of the Love Canal incident. 
The law was never meant to regulate livestock manure, but its ac- 
tivists may use ambiguities in the law to create new livestock oper- 
ation regulations. My bill clarifies that the reporting requirements 
under CERCLA and EPCRA will not apply to animal manure or its 
emissions. It does not make sense to lump tens of thousands of 
farms and livestock producers under the same severe liability pro- 
visions that apply to nearly 1,300 Federal Superfund toxic waste 
sites. My bill will provide more certainty for producers and more 
common sense to these laws. 

If the EPA does not choose to exempt cattle operations from re- 
leased reporting obligations, the operations may be required to file 
daily reports with Eederal, State, and local emergency responders. 
Additionally, measuring ammonia from open air beef feedlots is im- 
practical since there is no pipe or other way to measure ammonia 
emissions directly. Because ammonia is dispersed in the air before 
measurement, the wind speed and direction, air pressure, and tem- 
perature all affect emissions. Measuring the emission depends on 
capturing the whole “cloud” or air sample in a specific time and 
space. This would require all kinds of instruments upwind, down- 
wind from the source, much like a complete set of meteorological 
instruments measuring wind speed, direction, pressure, and the 
like. Since these instruments could only measure concentrations at 
relatively few points in the air space of varying size and shape over 
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short periods of time, large errors are likely and data would be un- 
reliable. These are supposed to be livestock operations, not small 
weather stations. 

Annual continuous release reports may be a continued option for 
large operations, but because emissions from open air beef cattle 
operations also vary depending on the climate, the feed, the weath- 
er, the age of cattle, and many other variables, there is no guar- 
antee the reports would be useful since the emissions are obviously 
not continuous or stable. 

A continuous release by the law’s definition “a release that oc- 
curs without interruption or abatement or that is routine, antici- 
pated, and intermittent and incidental to normal operations or 
treatment processes.” The release must also be “stable in quantity 
and rate,” which means that it is “predictable and regular in the 
amount and rate of emission.” 

Finally, neither ammonia nor hydrogen sulfide is a regulated 
hazardous air pollutant under the Clean Air Act. 

I introduced my bill in September of 2011. When the EPA was 
asked for comment, an EPA spokesman stated the following on Oc- 
tober the 20th, 2011, in the Energy and Environment Daily arti- 
cle — “this one joins the growing list of myths being perpetuated 
about the EPA rules.” And then she added, “it is unfortunate that 
time is being spent on solving a perceived problem that does not 
exist.” I will note for the record there was no mention of a freckled- 
face farm boy, but the intent was there. 

After they denied it, the next day’s Federal Register was printed. 
The EPA is currently in the process of developing a rulemaking to 
amend reporting requirements for livestock operations on air emis- 
sions under CERCLA Section 103 and EPCRA Section 304. 

Also, on November 8, 2011, Congressional Research Service re- 
port stated that the EPA anticipates it will propose a new or re- 
vised rule regulating livestock waste in 2012. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to mention that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has gotten so out of control with 
regulations. I have had constituents of mine threatened with large 
fines and confiscation of property because their small rabbit breed- 
ing operation was considered illegal. This kind of regulatory over- 
reach does not reflect self-governance, and come to think of it, 
there was a small, freckle-faced boy involved in that case. This 
kind of regulatory overreach does not reflect self-governance, which 
is a fundamental principle of our Nation. 

Where does the individual citizen go to vote out an abusive regu- 
lator or overbearing bureaucrat? Where is that ballot box? It is 
time for us, the United States Congress, to reclaim much of the au- 
thority we have surrendered to the Executive Branch bureaucracy. 
The Federal Government’s job is not to stifle economic growth and 
intimidate the American people. The constituents I mentioned ear- 
lier only wanted to breed rabbits and be left alone in peace, but 
they instead were punished by an expensive and time-consuming 
process brought on by ridiculous regulations. I would mention that 
they had ceased raising rabbits for a few years before they brought 
this charge, which was also ridiculous. 

I would also like to point out what happened in Illinois last Au- 
gust. At a town hall meeting where President Obama held in At- 
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kinson, Illinois, a local corn and soybean farmer asked the Presi- 
dent about more possible EPA regulations covering dust, noise, and 
water runoff. The President said, “the folks in Washington like to 
get all ginned up” about things that aren’t necessarily happening. 
Then, he instructed the gentleman to contact the USDA. Well, one 
reporter followed this direction and called the USDA. After several 
phone calls and referrals to various agencies, including the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture and the Illinois Farm Bureau, an an- 
swer was not found. 

I again want to thank you. Chairman Shimkus and Ranking 
Member Green, along with members of the subcommittee for allow- 
ing me to testify today. I look forward to working with you on this 
commonsense solution. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Long follows:] 
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Testimony of Congressman Billy Long (MO-07) 

Before the House Energy and Commerce 
Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
Wednesday June 27, 2012 

Legislative Hearing on "The Superfund Common Sense Act" and "The Increasing 
Manufacturing Competitiveness Through Inmroved Recycling Act of 2012" 


First off I would like to thank Chairman Shimkus, and Ranking Member Green and 
all of the Subcommittee Members for allowing me to testify this morning. 

Last year I introduced a bill which would exempt livestock operations from 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act or 
CERCLA, regulation. The bill, HR 2997, or the Superfund Common Sense Act 
would also exempt livestock operations from Emergency Planning and Community 
Right-to-Know Act (EPCRA) reporting requirements. 

Livestock producers, along with other small businesses, face increasing regulatory 
uncertainty, much of it stemming from potential or proposed Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) rules. Our nation’s livestock producers and our 
agricultural industry as a whole cannot afford to comply with unnecessary 
regulations. 

The CERCLA law, which as we know created the Superfund, was enacted by 
Congress in 1980 because of the Love Canal incident. The law was never meant to 
regulate livestock manure, but activists may use ambiguities in the law to create 
new livestock operation regulations. My bill clarifies that the reporting 
requirements under CERCLA and EPCRA will not apply to animal manure or its 
emissions. It does not make sense to lump tens of thousands of farms and 
livestock producers under the same severe liability provisions that apply to the 
nearly 1,300 federal Superfund toxic waste sites. My bill will provide more 
certainty for producers and more common sense to these laws. 

If EPA does not choose to exempt cattle operations from release reporting 
obligations, the operations may be required to file a daily report with federal, state 
and local emergency responders. Additionally, measuring ammonia from open air 
beef cattle feedlots is impractical since there is no pipe or other way to measure 
ammonia emissions directly. Because ammonia is dispersed in the air before 
measurement, the wind speed and direction, air pressure and temperature all affect 
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the emission. Measuring this emission depends on capturing the whole “cloud” or 
air sample in a specific time and space. This would require all kinds of 
instruments upwind and downwind from the source, much like a complete set of 
meteorological instruments measuring wind speed, direction, pressure and the like. 
Since these instruments could only measure concentrations at relatively few points 
in an air space of varying size and shape over short periods of time, large errors are 
likely and the data would be unreliable. These are supposed to be livestock 
operations, not small weather stations. 

Annual continuous release reports may be an option, but because emissions from 
open air beef cattle operations also vary widely depending on climate, feed, 
weather, age of cattle, and many other variables, there is no guarantee the reports 
would be useful since the emissions are obviously not continuous or stable. A 
continuous release is by the law’s definition “a release that occurs without 
interruption or abatement or that is routine, anticipated, and intermittent and 
incidental to normal operations or treatment processes.” The release must also be 
“stable in quantity and rate,” which means that it is “predictable and regular in the 
amount and rate of emission.” 

Finally, neither ammonia nor hydrogen sulfide is a regulated hazardous air 
pollutant under the Clean Air Act. 

1 introduced my bill in September of 2011. When the EPA was asked for 
comment, an EPA spokeswoman stated the following in an October 20, 201 1 
Energy and Environment Daily article - "This one joins the growing list of myths 
being perpetuated about EPA rules." She added - "It's unfortunate that time is 
being spent on solving a perceived problem that doesn't exist." 

Ill the next day’s Federal Register, the following was printed - EPA is currently in 
the process of developing a rulemaking to amend reporting requirements for 
livestock operations on air emissions under the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA) section 103 and 
(Emergency Planning & Community Right-to-Know Act) EPCRA section 304. 

Also, a November 8, 2011 Congressional Research Service report stated that the 
EPA anticipates it will propose a new or revised rule regulating livestock waste in 
2012 . 

Mr. Chairman, I w'ould also like to mention that the United States Department of 
Agriculture has also gotten out of control with regulations. I have had constituents 
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of mine threatened with large fines and confiscation of property because their 
small rabbit breeding operation was considered illegal. This kind of regulatory 
overreach does not reflect self-governance, which is a fundamental principle of our 
nation. Where does the individual citizen go to vote out an abusive regulator or 
overbearing bureaucrat? Where is that ballot box? It is time for us, the United 
States Congress, to reclaim much of the authority we have surrendered to the 
Executive Branch bureaucracy. The Federal Government’s job is not to stifle 
economic growth and intimidate the American people. The constituents I 
mentioned earlier only wanted to breed rabbits and be left alone in peace, but 
instead they were punished by an expensive and time consuming-process brought 
on by ridiculous regulations. 

1 would also like to point out what happened in Illinois last August. At a town hall 
meeting President Obama held in Atkinson, Illinois, a local corn and soybean 
farmer asked the President about more possible EPA regulations covering dust, 
noise and water runoff. The President said that “folks in Washington like to get all 
ginned up” about things that aren’t necessarily happening. He then instructed the 
gentleman to contact the USDA. One reporter followed this direction and called 
the USDA. After several phone calls and referrals to various agencies, including 
the Illinois Department of Agriculture and the Illinois Farm Bureau, an answer was 
not found. 

1 again want to thank you, Chairman Shimkus and Ranking Member Green, along 
with Members of the Subcommittee for allowing me to testify today. I look 
forward to working with you on this common-sense solution. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you for joining us and it is our tradition not 
to take questions. So thanks and we will now — Billy 

Mr. Waxman. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Shimkus. Billy? Without objection, the ranking member of 
the full committee will be recognized for — how much time do you 
want? 

Mr. Waxman. Let us try 5 minutes and I will try not to go that 
long. 

Mr. Shimkus. OK, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Waxman. I thank you. 

Mr. Shimkus. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Waxman. I thank you for your explanation of the bill and 
willingness to answer my questions. 

Your statement says that the bill clarifies that “the reporting re- 
quirements under Superfund and EPCRA will not apply to animal 
manure or its emissions.” That is what you are trying to accom- 
plish. Is this the sole intent of the bill to exempt manure and its 
emissions from the reporting requirements under Superfund and 
EPCRA? 

Mr. Long. The intent of the bill is to stop trying to use some- 
thing that was created for Times Beach in Missouri or Love Canal, 
an actual toxic waste Superfund Cleanup Act for manure. 

Mr. Waxman. OK. 

Mr. Long. That is the intent of the bill. 

Mr. Waxman. Now, EPA is going to testify that the impact will 
go far beyond the reporting requirement and it blocks authority to 
clean up contaminated sites, prevent further contamination 
through injunction, recover compensation from responsible parties 
for cleanup activities. Now, this would severely undermine the 
principle of the polluter should pay to clean up their pollution. In- 
stead, the cost of cleanup would be shifted to the taxpayers. Is it 
your intent in this legislation to shield polluters from liability and 
shift the cost of cleanup to taxpayers? 

Mr. Long. Absolutely not, but I want the EPA to use the rules 
that are on their books now for such ventures. I do not want them 
to get off into this la-la land of trying to use a Superfund that was 
for Times Beach and Love Canal for cow manure. 

Mr. Waxman. OK. And then one last question, would you support 
redrafting the language in your bill to ensure that the polluter- 
pays principle is upheld and that the cleanup costs are not shifted 
to innocent taxpayers? 

Mr. Long. I will have to get back to you on that, which I will 
do. 

Mr. Waxman. But you want to accomplish that goal? 

Mr. Long. I will get back to you on it, yes. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you very much. I appreciate your answers. 

Mr. Shimkus. And I thank you, my colleague. And Billy, if you 
would just wait. I will recognize myself for a minute and a half 
without objection. 

Things we want to continue to highlight is the Clean Water Act, 
Section 311(f), authorizes recovery of costs incurred pursuant to 
hazardous substance mitigation. Requirements under Section 
311(c) of the Clean Water Act. Section 3007, the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, authorizes the EPA to obtain information or inspect fa- 
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cilities where hazardous waste had been generated or stored, dis- 
posed, and/or transported. And then Section 7002 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act authorizes citizen suits against any person or 
the Federal Government to enforce solid or hazardous waste laws. 
Section 7003 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act gives EPA authority 
to address imminent hazards. 

So the point being — and I think part of my colleagues coming for- 
ward is a set of regulations that you can follow, not piling on. And 
this is a legislative hearing. I appreciate my colleague from Cali- 
fornia raising the question and I thank my colleague from Missouri 
for joining us. 

And with that I will dismiss this and call the second panel. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, I just want you to know for public in- 
formation I told our colleague that I wouldn’t ask him any ques- 
tions about the bill. 

Mr. Shimkus. And now I would like to welcome the Honorable 
Mathy Stanislaus, Assistant Administrator, Office of Solid Waste 
and Emergency Response with the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency. He has been here before. Thank you for coming 
back. Sir, your full statement is in the record and you are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MATHY STANISLAUS, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, OFFICE OF SOLID WASTE AND EMERGENCY RE- 
SPONSE, ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Mr. Stanislaus. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Green, and 
members of the subcommittee, I am Mathy Stanislaus, Assistant 
Administrator for EPA’s Office of Solid Waste and Emergency Re- 
sponse. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on H.R. 
2997, which would amend the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation, and Liability Act, otherwise known as 
CERCLA; and on a legislative proposal regarding recycling data 
collection and a report to Congress, the Increasing Manufacturing 
Competitiveness through Improved Recycling Act of 2012. 

Regarding H.R. 2997 and the issue of air emissions from animal 
waste, EPA in December 2008 issued a final rule referred to as 
CERCLA/EPCRA Administrative Reporting Exemption for Air Re- 
leases of Hazardous Substances from Animal Waste at Earms. The 
exemption became effective on January 20, 2009, and exempts 
farms from reporting under CERCLA Section 102. The final rule 
also exempts farms that release hazardous substances from animal 
waste to the air from reporting under EPCRA Section 304 if they 
are stable or confine fewer than the number of animals to be con- 
sidered under large concentrated animal feeding operation thresh- 
olds as defined in the Clean Water Act regulations. 

Let me be clear. EPA has never designated manure as a haz- 
ardous substance, nor has the EPA ever designated a farm a 
Superfund site and has no plans to do so. We believe EPA’s 2008 
final rule has addressed concerns raised by the farm sector related 
to air release reporting under CERCLA and EPCRA without re- 
moving important CERCLA response authorities. While we do not 
consider manure a hazardous substance, there are substances asso- 
ciated with manure such as ammonia and hydrogen sulfide that 
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are by definition hazardous substances and can threaten public 
health and the environment. 

The effect of H.R. 2997 would be to prevent the EPA from using 
CERCLA-response authorities to respond to releases to the envi- 
ronment when the manure is the source of those hazardous sub- 
stances even if the release, for instance, such as the failure of a 
large manure waste lagoon presents a substantial danger to the 
puWic health and the environment. 

It would also prevent the Agency from issuing CERCLA abate- 
ment orders to require immediate response to damaging releases 
that could threaten drinking water sources, as well as residents. 
Therefore, we have concerns with the broad impacts of this bill. 

Now turning to the Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness 
through the Improved Recycling Act and recycling data collection, 
the EPA recognizes that there are limited aggregate data to evalu- 
ate the success of recycling pro^ams at the local. State, regional, 
or national level. EPA’s Municipal Solid Waste Characterization 
Report was designed to provide a snapshot of the U.S. municipal 
solid waste stream and is a primary data source at the national 
level. The report includes data and trends since 1960 and analyzed 
the composition and amounts of municipal solid waste in the U.S. 
and how those materials are recycled, incinerated, and land-filled. 
It is used by a broad range of entities, including local. State, Fed- 
eral governments, NGOs, the public, academia, and industry for a 
variety of progressively more complex and specific purposes, some 
of which were not originally anticipated or designed for in the origi- 
nal report. 

Recognizing that revisions of the MSW Characterization Report 
could b^e helpful, EPA issued a Federal Register Notice in Sep- 
tember 2011 and received public comments from industry, local and 
State governments, and recycling groups. EPA plans to revise and 
expand the next Characterization Report to reflect an ongoing shift 
to sustainable materials management essentially to identify oppor- 
tunities to maximize the economic and environmental benefit from 
reusing materials rather than throwing them away. 

We believe that the data collected for the MSW Characterization 
Report will inform the public and private sector on current recy- 
cling trends and practices and identify areas needed to be ad- 
dressed to support increased recycling and support sustainable ma- 
terials management efforts. The EPA is evaluating new methodolo- 
gies and will continue to publish a report annually with incre- 
mental changes over time. 

Moreover, we continue to engage industry to identify ways to en- 
able greater reuse and recycling of materials because of the eco- 
nomic benefits including job creation, as well as its environmental 
benefits. 

While we support the goals of the draft bill, we have several com- 
ments. The bill does not provide authority to require various 
sources referenced in the draft bill to provide specified information 
to achieve its goal. While the draft legislation intends for the infor- 
mation collected to be voluntary, it may fall short of its goal to pro- 
vide the enhanced data needed to help more informed decision- 
making among policymakers and government officials and help the 
private sector increase the use of recyclable materials. 
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EPA’s planned revision and expansion of its MSW Characteriza- 
tion Report will help inform the public and private sector about 
sustainable materials management. While the draft bill states that 
the information collected by EPA is intended to be voluntary, this 
appears to be contradicted by the Confidential Business Informa- 
tion provision. Current law already provides those protections, and 
should an owner have such confidential proprietary information, 
they could seek those protections. Having the broad protections de- 
fined in the bill kind of gets in the way of the intention of the bill. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I close my remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stanislaus follows:] 
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Testimony of Mathy Stanislaus 
Assistant Administrator 
Office of Solid Waste and Emergency Response 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Before the 

Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
United States House of Representatives 

June 27, 2012 

Mr, Chaimian, Ranking Member Green, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to testify today on M.R. 2997, which would amend the Comprehensive 
environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA), and on a legislative 
proposal regarding recycling data collection and a report to Congress. My testimony will first 
include a brief overview of federal reporting requirements related to releases from animal waste 
under CEiRCLA and the Emergency Planning and Community Right-To-Kiiow Act (EPCRA) 
before turning to 11, R. 2997. 1 will then address the Agency’s current recycling data efl'orts and 
issues identified by the Agency related to the draft bill "Increasing Manufacturing 
Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act," 

FEDERAL REPORTING REQUIREMENTS: EMISSIONS FROM ANIMAL WASTE 

In December 2008. EPA issued a final rule "CF-RCLA/EPCRA Administrative Reporting 
Exemption for Air Releases of 1 lazardous Substances from Animal Waste at Farms." The 
exemption became effective on .lanuary 20, 2009 and exempts farms from reporting under 
CERCLA section 1 03. The final aiie also exempts faniis that release hazardous substances from 
animal waste to the air from reporting under EPCRA section 304 if they stable or confine /ewer 
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tlian the number of animals to be considered a large concentrated animal feeding operation 
(CAPO) threshold as defined in Clean Water Act regulations. That final rule is’currently under 
liPA review to address issues raised by a range of stakeholders. In reviewing the final rule, we 
will take into account concerns raised by the agricultural community as well as address the 
statutory objective of public transparency. 

To help inform future Agency decision making based on the best science, EPA. initiated 
a two-year National Air Emissions Monitoring Study. The study, funded and conducted by 
certain operators in the agriculture sector, gathered air emissions and process data from farms in 
nine states. The Agency is currently reviewing data from the study as well as other relevant data 
submitted in response to the Agency’s 201 1 Call for Information, and we have developed two 
draft emissions estimating methodology (EEM) reports. In March 20 1 2. the EP.A requested the 
Science Advisory Board (SAB) to review the draft EEMs and also made the draft EEMs 
available for public review and comment'. In developing the final emissions estimating 
methodologies, the EPA will consider public comments submitted to EPA and the Science 
Advisory Board panel recommendations which w'ill be made through an open and public process. 
The EPA public comment period and the SAB review arc concurrent but independent processes 
that will provide the agency W'ith independent .scientific and technical advice from the SAB panel 
of experts while also providing all stakeholders an opportunity to review and comment via an 
open transparent public review process. 


‘SAB Review: hUp: \osci]nte.ep 3 -»ov.'sab, 'sabproduct.n sty 0 / ae 66 39 d t} 6 b 79360 c 852 . 57 Qa 40 Q 4 e 55 29 !O pe n D oc y rneni 
Draft EEMs; hup wvvw ci}a go\ an q uality- aeinonit or inir/techdocs.himl 
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H.R. 2997 

MR. 2997 would amend CERCLA to specifically exempt manure from the definitions of 
hazardous substance and pollutant or contaminant under Section 101 of the Act. EPA has 
concerns with the bill. Let me be clear: EP.A has never designated manure as a hazardous 
substance nor has the Agency ever designated a farm a Superfund site and has no plans to do so. 
,As discussed above, we believe EPA's 2008 final rule (“CERCLA/EPCRA Administrative 
Reporting Exemption for Air Releases of Hazardous Substances from Animal Waste at Farms”) 
has addressed concerns raised by the farm sector related to air release reporting under CERCLA 
and EPCR.A without removing important CERCLA response authorities. 

Manure is not a hazardous substance. However, there are substances associated with 
manure, such as ammonia and hydrogen sulfide, which arc by definition hazardous substances 
and can threaten public health and the environment. The effect of the bill would be to prevent 
the EPA from using CERCLA response authorities to respond to relea.ses to the environment 
when manure is the source of those hazardous substances, even if the release, for instances such 
as the failure of a large manure waste lagoon, presented a substantial danger to the public health 
and the environment. It would also prevent the Agency from issuing CEIRCLA abatement orders 
to require response to damaging releases. Therefore, wc have concerns w'ith the broad impacts of 
this bill. 

EPA’s CURRENT RECYCLING DATA COLLECTION EFFORTS 

EPA continues to recognize the positive environmental and economic benefits that can 


result from the reuse/recycling of used industrial, commercial and residential materials, including 
reduced air emissions, reduced need for disposal, and reduced use of virgin resources, when 
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these activities are conducted in a protective manner. For instance, increasing the safe and 
effective management and handling of used electronics in the United States is one of the goals of 
the National Strategy! for Electronics Stewardship, the federal government’s plan to enhance the 
management of electronics throughout the product lifecycle. Mismanagement of used electronics 
is not only potentially harmful to human health and the environment, it is a missed opportunity to 
recover valuable, often scarce resources that can be returned to the electronics supply chain to 
make new products. 

Consistent with the actions identified in the Strategy, EPA is currently developing an 
Electronics Challenge that will increase responsible recycling through the use of certified 
refurbishers and recyclers in the U.S., increase transparency and accountability through public 
posting of data and commitments, and engage stakeholders across the electronics sector 
(including manufacturers, retailers, state and local governments, and recyclers). 

In addition, in an effort to realize the many benefits as.sociatcd with materials 
management, we have launched a broader effort to advance the concept and practice of 
sustainable materials management. Reducing waste and increasing recovery and reuse of 
materials in lieu of virgin materials are critically important for the future of the environment and 
our economy. Without looking at waste as a potential valuable commodity and capturing its 
value and thereby reducing the environmental footprint from materials use, we will travel down a 
path that is unsustainable both economically and environmentally. 

Today, there are limited aggregate data to evaluate the succes,s of recycling programs at 
the local, state, regional or national level. The EP.A's annual Municipal Solid Waste (MSW) 
Characterization Report, was designed to provide a snapshot of the U.S. municipal solid wa.ste 
stream and is the primary data source at the national level. The report includes data and trends 
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since 1960, and analyzes the composition and amounts of municipal solid waste in the U.S., and 
how those materials arc recycled, incinerated, and landfilled. It is used by a broad range of 
entities including local, state, and federal governments, NGOs, the public, academia, and 
industry for a variety of progressively more complex and specific purposes, some of which were 
not anticipated or designed for in the original Report and methodology. For this reason, EPA 
issued a Federal Register Notice in September of 201 1, and received public comments on 
potential revisions to the Report. Currently, EP.A is evaluating new methodologies and will 
continue to publish the report annually, with incremental changes over time, 

EPA has found that while some states have financial incentives tied to their recycling 
rates, and either report or require that such data be collected, most states do not have the data 
necessary to provide accurate recovery rate information. Other barriers to data collection include 
business-to-biisiness recycling where large streams of recycled commodities go from retailers 
and manufacturers directly back to recycling market end users, as well as market competition 
and privacy concerns. In addition, there are large construction and demolition and non- 
hazardous materials recycling enterprises that are not included in conventional MSW generation 
or reporting protocols. 

As discussed above, the EPA is shifting its emphasis from waste management to life 
cycle-based, sustainable materials management. Data and metrics are the foundation for a 
sustainable materials management program, as well as the basis for reporting the EPA's 
performance which includes recovery rates achieved by U.S. recycling programs. For this 
reason, EPA plans to begin to revise and expand the next MSW Characterization Report Xo 
reflect the shift to sustainable materials management. We believe that the data to be collected for 
the MSW Characterization Report would help inform the public and private sector on current 
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recycling trends and practices and identify areas needed to be addressed to support increased 
recycling and support sustainable materials management efforts. 

THE INCREASING MANUFACTURING COMPETITIVENESS THROUGH 
LMPROVED RECYCLING ACT 

While EPA supports the goats of the draft bill, we have several concerns. The bill should 
provide EPA the authority to require the various sources referenced in the draft bill to provide 
the specified information to EPA. While the draft legislation intends for the information 
collection to be voluntary, it may fail short of its goal to provide the enhanced data needed to 
help more informed decision-making among policy makers and government officials and help 
the private sector increase the use of recyclable materials. 

First, as noted above, EPA is revising and expanding the MSW Characterization Report 
to reftect the shift to sustainable materials management. EPA believes that this increased data 
collection will help inform the public and private sector about sustainable materials management. 
However, as 1 noted, there are constraints with obtaining more information due to lack of 
consistency in data collection and reporting, fhe draft bill notes that the information collected 
by EPA is intended to be voluntary; however, this appears contrary to the provision which states 
that information submitted to EPA from private entities shall be considered confidential business 
information (CBI). Current law already provides protections to confidential business 
information and private entities may designate information submitted to EPA as CBI, Applying 
CBI protection to all recyclable materials information submitted to EPA seems unnecessary and 
would limit the information the Agency could include in a report to Congress. Finally, the bill 
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provides two years for the data collection and report to Congress. This timeframe may be 
nsufficieiit for both the extensive data collection and analysis and resulting report to Congress. 


CONCLUSION 

EPA has concerns with H.R. 2997 and with the draft ‘increasing Manufacturing 
Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act of 2012,” bills. EPA’s CERCLA authority to 
•espond to releases of hazardous substances and pollutants or contaminants and to compel parties 
who caused or contributed to releases to respond or to pay for the cleanup of damaging releases 
is an important statutory tool to help protect public health and the environment, EPA has already 
addressed the perceived burden to farmers related to air release reporting under CERCLA and 
EPCRA through rulemaking. In addition, while EPA supports the goals of the ‘increasing 
Manufiicturing Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act of 20 12,” EPA has concerns 
with how these goals would be met. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you very much. 

I now recognize myself for 5 minutes for opening round of ques- 
tions. 

I want to follow up on what Mr. Long started about really ad- 
dressing a timeline because I think that has kind of raised a lot 
of issues, too. So on October 21 of 2008, the EPA proposed in the 
Federal Register the National Pollutant Discharge Elimination Sys- 
tem Concentrated Animal Feeding Operation Reporting Rule. In it, 
EPA stated that it is “on a separate track to develop a rulemaking 
to amend reporting requirements for livestock operations on air 
emissions under CERCLA Section 103 and EPCRA Section 304.” 
Can you tell me the status of this separate rulemaking for the re- 
porting of EPCRA Section 304 and CERCLA Section 103? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Sure. Currently, we are in the midst of col- 
lecting air emissions data working with industry on that modeling. 
There is actually a separate office outside of my office collecting 
that data. So we are in the midst of evaluating that data. We can- 
not move forward on rulemaking until that data collection is done, 
so I don’t have a precise date but I can follow up with information 
regarding that. 

Mr. Shimkus. And if you would, we would appreciate that. And 
what was the impetus for changing the rule issued by EPA in 2008 
on these matters? What caused the change from the position taken 
in 2008 to the position of the 21 October 2011? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I mean we heard from various stake- 
holders as to the underlying basis of that determination of where 
we drew the line in terms of the size of the facility that would be 
exempted and those that will still be covered by the rule. So we are 
taking a hard look as to the data support for that determination. 

Mr. Shimkus. Were you petitioned? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I am not sure. Yes, I think we were in litigation 
and we remanded from that litigation to evaluate the rule. So we 
were sued. So we decided to remand to EPA to examine another 
rule. 

Mr. Shimkus. Which brings up my favorite subject, which is the 
judgment fund and compensation pursuits and who pays what, but 
that is for another hearing. 

What is the status of the proposed rule of October — well, we have 
kind of answered that. Will that proposed rule have any impact on 
the way these agriculture operations are governed under CERCLA 
or EPCRA? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, we are taking a look at just the public no- 
tification provision and looking at the air emission studies to in- 
form that strictly with respect to the notification of emissions from 
these facilities and not other aspects of CERCLA. 

Mr. Shimkus. EPA has testified that it has never filed a 
CERCLA Section 104 action nor anything under CERCLA Section 
106 or 107 with regard to animal farming operations. How many 
total RCRA Section 703 Imminent Hazard Action cases has EPA 
brought against a farming operation? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I don’t have that information. I will get that to 
you. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. Is it fair to say that EPA considers 
laws other than CERCLA emergency authority as appropriate re- 
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sponse to environmental threats which may occur at animal agri- 
culture facilities? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Clearly, we have used other authorities in cer- 
tain circumstances. As I testified, what this would do, it would pre- 
vent the use of what we call an abatement order. So immediately 
moving forward to clean up the result of a major spill and to pre- 
vent immediate impacts like drinking water impacts and impacts 
to local residents. 

Mr. Shimkus. If EPA changed the 2008 reporting regulation to 
include more animal facilities in CERCLA Section 103 and EPCRA 
Section 304, how many new facilities are subject to EPCRA report- 
ing? 

Mr. Stanislaus. We don’t have that analysis yet. We have not 
made a decision to change. 

Mr. Shimkus. Do you have a projection of a cost that it would 
incur of the additional reporting? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I mean clearly if we decide to change, we will 
conduct that analysis. 

Mr. Shimkus. And will you conduct an analysis of the additional 
cost to the Agency of receiving those reports? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Sure. 

Mr. Shimkus. How about the cost of receiving and acting on 
those reports? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Acting depending, yes, on our authorities, yes. 

Mr. Shimkus. OK. And I thank you for your time. You know, the 
point being we think that under current law as I stated earlier that 
duplication of this is just redundant, costly, inefficient, and that is 
why we raise this issue. 

So thank you for your time and I yield back my time and recog- 
nize the ranking member of the subcommittee, Mr. Green, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Administrator, again, thank you for being here. Supporters of 
H.R. 2997 say that the Clean Water Act, Clean Air Act, and the 
Resource Conservation Recovery Act sufficiently regulate and ad- 
dress any environmental damage that would result from manure 
contamination. Why do you feel that CERCLA is still necessary? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, CERCLA serves a distinct purpose. There 
are two aspects that we are talking about here today, and one is 
to preserve the ability to respond to a major catastrophic event 
that requires an immediate cleanup so there are no public health 
or environmental harms. You want to preserve that and it is crit- 
ical that we preserve that authority. 

The other is for large facilities. Particularly local responders and 
local government have pointed out during our original rulemaking 
the real important need for that information so they can effectively 
prepare should an event occur. 

Mr. Green. There are concerns about small farms being captured 
by future regulations. I know there is a difference between my fam- 
ily farm and a feedlot 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes. 

Mr. Green [continuing]. Eor example, although there could be a 
family farm that includes a feedlot. So what are the distinctions? 
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Mr. Stanislaus. Well, yes, it is defined under the Clean Water 
Act. Currently, only large CAFOs are subject to the rule but a sig- 
nificant large number of species. I can give you the various — after- 
wards. 

Mr. Green. Yes, if you 

Mr. Stanislaus. OK. 

Mr. Green [continuing]. Just submit it to us 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes. 

Mr. Green. And granted, there is some concern obviously that if 
you are downwind or downstream or down a hill from a large feed- 
lot that there is an issue, but again a small farm typically is not 
the issue. So I think that is 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is correct. 

Mr. Green. Some witnesses today argue that phosphates in ma- 
nure are not now nor have they ever been equivalent to harmful 
chemicals that CERCLA has been addressing in the last 32 years. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I am sorry. Could you say that one more time? 

Mr. Green. That phosphates in manure are not now nor have 
they ever been equivalent to harmful chemicals that CERCLA has 
been addressing for the last 32 years. Do you think phosphates or 
those type of harmful chemical in certain numbers? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes. I mean really those chemicals and other 
chemicals listed as a hazardous substance, they are listed for a rea- 
son because there are underlying studies that show a risk and im- 
pact if it is above a certain level of concentration. 

Mr. Green. OK. Congressman Long’s statement talked about 
measuring ammonia from open-air beef cattle feedlots is imprac- 
tical since there is no pipe or any other way to measure ammonia 
emissions. I have in our district lots of industrial capacity and most 
of my plants now do fence-line monitoring. Could we see the same 
type of fence-line monitoring if you had a huge feedlot operation for 
testing for ammonia like we test for other releases? 

Mr. Stanislaus. We don’t currently envision that. I mean that 
is not part of the rule that we are talking about. 

Mr. Green. But that is what happens. Like I said, I have refin- 
eries and chemical plants who, in the last 10 years, have adopted 
that simply because they want to know what they are going to 
blamed for 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes. 

Mr. Green [continuing]. Instead of their neighbors since they are 
literally fence line to fence line. But that is a way that you can 
measure ammonia from a facility? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, yes. But again we are not proposing that 
at the moment. 

Mr. Green. On the recycling bill, I share your concerns about the 
surveys being voluntary. Can you elaborate on why these concerns, 
if we make them mandatory, would these specific authorities that 
would need to be included in the legislation for you to carry out 
your study? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, very simply, I think the good intent of a 
bill is to provide more granular data from a variety of sources. So 
some of those sources are State and local governments, some of 
them are industry, and some of the data is industry-to-industry. So 
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to really provide the kind of information, the granular, that indus- 
try wants and other sectors want, we would need to have a com- 
prehensive set of data. So we have data gaps that really cut 
against the intended nature of really advancing the environmental 
economic protections of that. So without that, I don’t see how the 
goals would be met. 

Mr. Green. Well, and you could end up with just self-selection 
and really holes in your data that you couldn’t really address effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is right. Some industries, some companies 
voluntarily put that information up and others would not, but we 
would not be able to make an industry-specific judgment that is 
statistically significant in some cases if we have data gaps. 

Mr. Green. OK. The 2012 Interior/Environment Appropriations 
Act Congress directed EPA to report to Congress on development 
of a process to collect additional data on recovery rates achieved by 
U.S. recycling programs. That report was due in March of this 
year. Do you know the status of that report? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, that was submitted on that day. That was 
submitted, yes. 

Mr. Green. OK, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any other questions. 

Mr. Shimkus. Gentleman’s time is expired. 

The chair recognizes the vice chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Murphy, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. Welcome here. 

I understand EPA identified better collection of data on recycling 
as an issue in your fiscal year 2012 justification on appropriations. 
In addition, I understand that in the fiscal year 2012 appropria- 
tions bill Congress directed the EPA to develop a plan to collect 
better information and report on that to Congress. Finally, I under- 
stand that EPA has solicited public comment on what information 
you should include in your Municipal Solid Waste Characterization 
Report. So first of all, if you and Congress agree this is important, 
when can we expect the report to Congress on improving recycling 
data? When can we expect that? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, so the report has already been submitted 
per the congressional direction. We are advancing more granular 
data versus a characterization study. We did a Federal Register 
Notice. We solicited comments from a variety of stakeholders and 
gradually expanding the data collection under that report. 

Mr. Shimkus. So if the gentleman would yield. 

You have given an initial response but it is going to be a fuller 
analysis. Is that what you are testifying? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, we 

Mr. Shimkus. You are talking about granular. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, so I just want to make sure I understand 
the question. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to know what granular means. Is it 
the full report? 

Mr. Stanislaus. So we submitted a report per congressional di- 
rection this year. You know, as identified in that report, we identi- 
fied the need to have better data, particularly data that goes be- 
yond historic recycling and really looks at what we call material 
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management opportunities and where can we look at opportunities 
to reuse and reengineer. So we solicited comments with a Federal 
Register Notice. We are in the midst of evaluating that and our in- 
tention is, with respect to the data collection and the report that 
we issue publicly biannually, to have an expanded set of data. 

Mr. Murphy. So that full report is done or not done? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes. We are talking two reports. The report to 
Congress is done. 

Mr. Murphy. OK. 

Mr. Stanislaus. The MSW Characterization Report, we issue 
that 

Mr. Murphy. And you responded to all the public comments, too? 

Mr. Stanislaus. State that again. 

Mr. Murphy. Have you responded to the public comment on the 
matter? 

Mr. Stanislaus. We are in the midst of evaluating that 

Mr. Murphy. OK. 

Mr. Stanislaus [continuing]. Before that, yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Can you detail the steps that ERA is taking to im- 
prove your existing Municipal Solid Waste Characterization Re- 
port? Can you detail for us, can you give information on the steps 
that EPA has taken to improve the existing Municipal Solid Waste 
Characterization Report? 

Mr. Stanislaus. So I mean it is contained in the report. I can 
follow up on that. 

Mr. Murphy. OK. Does the administration consider private sec- 
tor recycling part of the green economy on green jobs? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Murphy. It does? OK. And why hasn’t EPA, through your 
next report — though your next report is due — why isn’t EPA im- 
proving this data? I am still confused in terms of how you are 
working this. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, that is exactly the point. Our effort cur- 
rently is to actually improve the data with the real focus on identi- 
fying reuse opportunities and reengineering opportunities because, 
you know, we have heard from lots of industries who have told us 
that that information will be critical for them to make informed 
judgments. 

Mr. Murphy. OK. Let me shift to another thing about electronics 
recycling initiatives if I could. Would you support electronic recy- 
cling initiatives that violate our trade obligation under the WTO? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I guess I am not informed enough with respect 
to the international 

Mr. Murphy. You can get back to us on that? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I can get back to you on that. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. Does EPA have existing authority to 
conduct the study called for in the Discussion Draft on these 
things? 

Mr. Stanislaus. The study called for in the Discussion Draft? I 
would say we have general authority but I guess not as specific as 
set forth in the bill. 

Mr. Murphy. How much funding will the expanded study — do 
you have any idea how much funding is going to be necessary to 
do that? 
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Mr. Stanislaus. Well, we took a look at the estimate, the 
amount set forth in the bill and we believe that is inadequate. You 
know, our estimate is roughly about $800,000 a year to do that, as 
well as within the timeline is too restricted to complete the job. We 
think 2 years will not be enough to really do the kind of rigorous 
data collection that is set forth in the bill. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and I will submit other 
questions for the record. Thank you. 

Mr. Shimkus. I thank my colleague. 

Now the chair recognizes the chairman emeritus, Mr. Dingell, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Dingell. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your courtesy. 

Yes or no answers if you please. 

If manure is consolidated into a big lagoon, does EPA consider 
that circumstance a naturally occurring substance in its unaltered 
state from a location where it is naturally found? Yes or no? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I would have to ask within the answer to 
this be the CERCLA authority. CERCLA authority would not at- 
tach to that circumstance. 

Mr. Dingell. Thank you. Has EPA ever responded to the release 
of a naturally occurring substance? Yes or no? 

Mr. Stanislaus. No. 

Mr. Dingell. Do you have any plans to do so? 

Mr. Stanislaus. No. 

Mr. Dingell. Is EPA aware that substances such as phosphorous 
are added to the feed at animal feeding operations? Yes or no? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I guess I am not specifically aware but I am 
sure my staff is. 

Mr. Dingell. OK. Were the Waco and Tulsa examples, situations 
where local governments were trying to recover response costs for 
protection of drinking water supplies from contamination caused by 
dairy or other animal feeding operations? Yes or no? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I am not specifically aware of that litigation. 
We were not involved in that. That is my understanding 

Mr. Dingell. But it was an action by the local governments 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is right. 

Mr. Dingell [continuing]. To protect their water supplies and 
the public health, is that not so? 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is what has been represented. We were 
not involved in that. 

Mr. Dingell. And it was causing substantial amounts of algal 
bloom, phosphorous, and other pollution of the waters of Lake 
Waco and the people in the area who used that for their water sup- 
ply, is that right? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Again, I am not intimately familiar with the 
facts. 

Mr. Dingell. All right. Is EPA aware of any small farm oper- 
ations as opposed to large-scale industrial AFOs that have trig- 
gered the reporting requirements for ammonia and hydrogen sul- 
fide? Yes or no? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, the reporting requirements currently 
strictly apply to large CAFOs. 

Mr. Dingell. All right. EPA finalized an exemption in December 
2008 which exempted hazardous substance releases from animal 
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waste from the reporting requirement. Therefore, no data has been 
reported since that time. Is that true? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, data under CERCLA 103, that is correct. 

Mr. Dingell. The air emission monitoring study was supposed 
to take 2 years but the draft development of emissions estimating 
methodologies for lagoons and basins at swine and dairy animal 
feeding operations reported that additional analysis is needed. Is 
there any data that shows that the broad exemption in the bill be- 
fore is justified? Yes or no? 

Mr. Stanislaus. We are in the process of evaluating that data. 
We have not made a conclusion. 

Mr. Dingell. But you do not have the data because the study 
is not available to you, is that right? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, there is a separate study that a separate 
office of EPA is conducting with data from various industrial 
sources. 

Mr. Dingell. All right. Has any public agency determined that 
a public health hazard existed based on the release of hydrogen 
sulfide at a dairy farm or other animal feeding operation? Yes or 
no? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I don’t know whether a public health agency 
has made that 

Mr. Dingell. You know of none? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I know of none, no. 

Mr. Dingell. Now, Mr. Chairman, we are in an extraordinarily 
dangerous situation. On one hand, we have a reporting exemption 
that has prohibited collection of any data for over 3 years. On the 
other hand, we know that the Agency for Toxic Substances and 
Disease Registry has previously testified before this panel that 
there was a public health hazard as a result of high levels of hydro- 
gen sulfide at a dairy farm in Minnesota. I do not believe that we 
need a broad exemption from reporting where we know that there 
is at least one significant problem. 

Now, if you have a big animal feed operation, i.e., one of these 
gigantic hog farms or a tremendous, large animal operation like 
you would find at Monfort out around Longworth, Colorado, you 
can smell that damn thing 40 miles away. Approximately what size 
city would have that much manure flowing through its waste treat- 
ment system? 

Mr. Stanislaus. What size city? 

Mr. Dingell. Yes. 

Mr. Stanislaus. I am not sure that 

Mr. Dingell. The huge hog farm there got thousands of hogs, 
you got a huge beef lot, how many animals would be at those and 
what would be the amount of the manure that would be collected 
there? And how would that equate to the size of a city, say Min- 
neapolis or Cedar Rapids or Muskegon or Detroit? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I can get back to you with respect to data. 

Mr. Dingell. I would like to have that. Please give us a table 
if you could 

Mr. Shimkus. Gentleman’s time 

Mr. Dingell [continuing]. Of just how much manure is out there 
and what you do to a city if it had that kind of operation, risking 
both air and water pollution? 
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Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The chair now recognizes Mr. Harper for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Harper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

EPA received $9.5 million for waste minimization and recycling 
in 2012 and the Obama administration requested EPA about this 
same amount for fiscal year 2013. At the same time, you said that 
you want to focus on sustainable materials management. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Um-hum. 

Mr. Harper. So my first question is don’t you agree that if EPA 
wants to be a leader on this issue, you need good information about 
how materials are being recycled currently? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Absolutely. 

Mr. Harper. And are you telling me that you can’t spend 
$400,000 a year for 3 years from within your current appropria- 
tions level to help get better information to solve problems you say 
you want to solve? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, as I testified earlier, we in fact have col- 
lected information and plan to include that as part of our charac- 
terization report. 

Mr. Harper. If you break down that figure, it comes to about 
$182 per employee 

Mr. Stanislaus. Um-hum. 

Mr. Harper [continuing]. So how do those folks even know what 
they should be focusing on if they don’t understand how that exist- 
ing recycling system works? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, we have a significant amount of data that 
we report on regularly that is used by industry, used by local gov- 
ernment to identify economic and environmental opportunity. And 
we also recognize that additional and more precise data would be 
beneficial to advance the recycling market, and that is our inten- 
tion to do so. 

Mr. Harper. All right. Let me ask this. Does the administration 
consider private sector recycling part of the green economy or green 
jobs it is trying to promote? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I mean clearly recycling by private indus- 
try is critically important. We work with industry all the time. We 
recognize the economic environmental value of that. In fact, we 
have ongoing conversations with industry to advance that. 

Mr. Harper. My next question would be I understand that the 
EPA does not have an approved information collection request 
under the Paperwork Reduction Act for recycling data. That means 
that your current report on solid waste and recycling can only rely 
on published information collected from I believe no more than 
nine people. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I am not sure that is correct but I will get back 
to you on that 

Mr. Harper. OK. 

Mr. Stanislaus [continuing]. In terms of the sources of data that 
we use for the characterization study. 

Mr. Harper. Is the information asked of in the Discussion Draft 
already requested and published by EPA? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, if you are asking how the bill compares 
with the data we current collect, you know, we acknowledge that. 
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one, there is aggregate data that we are currently going by and 
clearly the ability to collect more data is important. We also identi- 
fied earlier in my testimony that if we focus on just voluntary data, 
it is still going to leave a gap in terms of the comprehensiveness 
of the data. 

Mr. Harper. I just want to be clear. Are you saying that you only 
surveyed nine people 

Mr. Stanislaus. No, that is not 

Mr. Harper [continuing]. Or you didn’t or you don’t know in this 
recycling 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I believe the nine people relates to wheth- 
er you do or do not need information collection provision. This is 
developed over many years so our sources include local and State 
government, as well industry. In terms of our total sources of data, 
I will get back to you on that. 

Mr. Harper. Well, you know, I am just curious if there are just 
a few surveys that were done and then there was an extrapolation 
done and based upon that information or how that came about. 

Mr. Stanislaus. It is a yearly collection of data from multiple 
sources. 

Mr. Harper. OK. You say that you use the materials flow meth- 
odology to estimate the amount of recycling nationwide using esti- 
mates of goods produced and materials discarded or recycled and 
trying to do a mass balance. How can that method tell you any- 
thing about recycling systems? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, based on data we collect, we analyze the 
systems and some of those systems are dependent on various kinds 
of industries, so based on the data we extrapolate and do systems- 
based analysis. 

Mr. Harper. Is it safe to say or fair to say that we really don’t 
know where recycled material is coming from? 

Mr. Stanislaus. No, I wouldn’t say that. I think we have a fairly 
good feel for recycling and various industries and opportunities for 
recycling in various industries. We have ongoing conversations 
with numerous industries that want to promote that. Clearly, more 
data will help advance the opportunities in recycling. 

Mr. Harper. So are you able to give us a breakdown of where 
the recycled material comes from across 

Mr. Stanislaus. Sure. Sure. In fact, we submitted a report to 
Congress and we could provide you that characterization study any 
supplements to that. 

Mr. Harper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will yield back. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman yields back. 

The chair now recognizes the ranking member of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Waxman, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Proponents of this legislation have said that Superfund was 
never meant to address manure and that it is not needed to ad- 
dress contamination from manure. This is simply not true. The leg- 
islative history of Superfund shows that manure was considered 
and Superfund has been used to address contamination from ma- 
nure and could be an essential tool in addressing potential future 
contamination. On May 19, 2000, EPA issued a Notice of Violation 
to the Nation’s second-largest pork producer. Premium Standard 
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Farms, for failing to comply with release reporting obligations in 
Section 103 of Superfund and Section 304 of EPCRA wit^h respect 
to releases of ammonia at 12 lagoons on facilities owned by Pre- 
mium Standard Farms. Is that correct, Mr. Stanislaus? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I can get back to you. I don’t have the specific 
information in front of me. 

Mr. Waxman. ok. Those violations were resolved in a settlement 
on November 19, 2001, and a payment of a civil penalty. In Sep- 
tember 2006, EPA also filed a civil complaint against Seaboard 
Foods, concentrated animal feeding operation in Oklahoma for re- 
leases of ammonia. Proponents of this bill discount the importance 
of these emissions. Can you explain how a community would expe- 
rience an ammonia release that drifts through its neighborhood? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I could generally describe it and get 
back — I mean clearly ammonia is listed as a hazardous substance 
because of underlying health studies that show a detriment-to- 
health consequence from inhaling ammonia. 

Mr. Waxman. Well, ammonia can cause acute and long-term 
health effects. What I went through were examples of Federal re- 
sponses to contamination from manure. States and local govern- 
ments have also brought suit under Superfund based on contami- 
nation caused by manure to recover taxpayer funds spent on clean- 
ups. The city of Tulsa, Oklahoma, brought suit for contamination 
under Superfund, as did the city of Waco, Texas. Both of those 
suits settled. The State of Oklahoma acting through the Attorney 
General also brought suit under Superfund to recover cleanup costs 
against poultry farms in Arkansas. That case is still pending. 

If H.R. 2997 becomes law, will States and towns be able to use 
Superfund in the future to recover public funds spent cleaning up 
contamination from manure? 

Mr. Stanislaus. As I testified, this would prevent the use of all 
of CERCLA authorities, including response and abatement orders, 
as well as other provisions of CERCLA. 

Mr. Waxman. You testified, Mr. Stanislaus, that a large manure 
waste lagoon could fail and present a substantial danger to public 
health and the environment. In such a case, if this bill were en- 
acted, what impact would H.R. 2997 have on EPA’s ability to re- 
quire a response to such a spill? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, one, we would not be able to issue an 
abatement order against the responsible party to immediately ame- 
liorate that public health risk. Separately, if a responsible party 
was not willing to do so, it would prevent us from using our re- 
sources to prevent that immediate risk to public health. 

Mr. Waxman. As I understood the testimony from Representative 
Long, he said he wanted to preserve existing authorities and re- 
quirements just argue we don’t need new ones. These authorities 
and requirements under Superfund that we have discussed are ex- 
isting authorities, aren’t they? 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is correct. 

Mr. Waxman. And they have been since 1980, is that right? 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is right. 

Mr. Waxman. So turning quickly to the recycling bill, I expect 
that we will hear concerns from later panels and information vol- 
untarily given to EPA about municipal waste streams will not be 
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protected appropriately from disclosure. If a company or trade asso- 
ciation submitted confidential business information to EPA in the 
context of the MSW Characterization Report or in any other con- 
text, what protections would the Agency provide for that CBI? 

Mr. Stanislaus. We have an existing process where if a company 
claims confidential business information, we evaluate whether that 
is or not and engage the company. So there is an existing rigorous 
process to protect proprietary information. 

Mr. Waxman. ok. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will 
yield back my time. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman yields back his time. 

The chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Gardner, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gardner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Stanislaus, for being here today. 

In your opening statement you stated that, “as discussed above, 
we believe EPA’s 2008 final rule” — it goes on to talk about 
CERCLA, EPCRA — “has addressed concerns raised by the farm 
sector.” Is the farm sector supportive of this provision? 

Mr. Stanislaus. The bill? 

Mr. Gardner. You are talking about some of the things I think 
in your opening statement — I wrote it down — where you talked 
about the EPA acting in response to concerns raised by the farm 
sector. 

Mr. Stanislaus. You are talking about the 2008 rule? 

Mr. Gardner. Right. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, I think it reflects their comments in terms 
of particularly ensuring the small farmer’s burdens are addressed. 

Mr. Gardner. OK. So the farm sector supports the 2008 rule? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, we have heard from lots of farms and I 
think particularly it recognizes the small farms’ issues. So 

Mr. Gardner. So the farm sector supports the rule, then? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, again, we have had multiple stakeholders 
and I am sure that is many segments of — particularly the small 
farmers support that provision. 

Mr. Gardner. What is a small farm to you? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, small farms are those that are defined in 
the Clean Water Act. These are not concentrated animal feeding 
operations. They are below that size. And I can give you the spe- 
cific details based on the 

Mr. Gardner. So people who don’t have feedlots then basically? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I am sorry. Say it again. 

Mr. Gardner. So they don’t have feedlots? That is what you are 
describing as a small farm is somebody without a feedlot? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, someone without basically an industrial 
level animal feeding operation. 

Mr. Gardner. What is an industrial level 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, it is defined based on the various kinds 
of animals used and we could give you a list of what those defini- 
tions are. 

Mr. Gardner. Have you ever been to a concentrated animal feed- 
ing operation? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I have been adjacent to them, yes. 

Mr. Gardner. But have you been onsite? Have you been on one? 
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Mr. Stanislaus. Not in it, but adjacent to it, yes. 

Mr. Gardner. Adjacent? What do you mean? You have driven by 
one? 

Mr. Stanislaus. No, I have walked in the periphery of that, the 
fence line of that. 

Mr. Gardner. So you have seen a feedlot? You have gone 
through it? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I have. 

Mr. Gardner. OK, very good. 

A couple of questions for you. In considering and requiring all 
CAFOs to report emissions of ammonia and hydrogen sulfide under 
CERCLA, you are considering that right now? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, we are first looking at data as well as es- 
timating methodologies with industry and other stakeholders to 
make sure that we are able to estimate their emissions first. Based 
on that, that is going to inform our rulemaking. So we have not 
come to any conclusion on that. 

Mr. Gardner. But you are considering it then? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, yes. We issued a Federal Register Notice 
regarding that. 

Mr. Gardner. In your October 2011 Proposed Clean Water Act 
Section 308 rule that you were talking about using this reporting 
rule to gain information for livestock operations, it implies that you 
are considering wrapping all livestock operations under these re- 
porting rules. And I certainly hope that that is not the path that 
you are planning on going down? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, I am not familiar with that specific provi- 
sion. 

Mr. Gardner. Do open-air cattle feedlots present an emergency 
situation? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Not inherently. Again, as I testified earlier with 
respect to this bill, what we want to preserve is those limited cir- 
cumstances where there could be a catastrophic kind of failure that 
results in potential public health and environmental risk. 

Mr. Gardner. And so what is it that responders are going to re- 
spond to at a feedlot? 

Mr. Stanislaus. So just to be clear, during the 2008 rule devel- 
opment, what I was articulating earlier is that from a need-to-know 
information, particularly of large CAFOs, emergency responders, 
local government officials noted that they need to know, particu- 
larly these large facilities so they can have the infrastructure in 
place to respond should there be a release of a significant quantity. 

Mr. Gardner. So I live in a small town of about 3,000 people in 
the eastern plains of Colorado. It is no longer the Monfort feedlot 
but it is certainly still in existence outside of my town. It is a very 
large operation, employs a great number of people. And so my vol- 
unteer fire department, the first responders there, would they be 
equipped with a HAZMAT operation to deal with this proposed 
emergency situation? Is that what you are trying to get at? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, generally, emergency responders need to 
know the kind of equipment based on what is within their jurisdic- 
tion. So it is going to be tailored around the potential releases and 
making sure the proper equipment. 
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Mr. Gardner. So what would that proper equipment be for my 
local police department or fire department for the feed lot down the 
road? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, it is various kinds of cleanup equipment. 
Cleanup equipment varies depending on the kind of releases. You 
know, so I can get back to you with the specific kinds 

Mr. Gardner. Well, what kind of a release do you anticipate 
happening? 

Mr. Stanislaus. No, again, with respect to the particular issue 
we are talking about, we want to preserve the ability — we have a 
catastrophic failure that impacts, for example, drinking water 
sources, impacts residents, then making sure that we can imme- 
diately clean that up 

Mr. Gardner. This is like a cloud of ammonia you anticipate 
moving toward town? 

Mr. Stanislaus. No, what I was specifically referring to is a 
major CAFO having a breach and significant volumes that impacts 
drinking water source and being able to clean that up so it doesn’t 
compromise public health. 

Mr. Gardner. I see my time has expired. One last question, Mr. 
Chairman, if you will indulge. 

Are you using aerial surveillance right now to monitor CERCLA 
compliance with CAFOs? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, yes, I think that the Agency has made a 
statement regarding its aerial surveillance and we could provide 
that to you. 

Mr. Gardner. So you are using 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, again, the Agency has made a statement 
and it doesn’t come under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

We now recognize the gentleman from North Carolina for 5 min- 
utes, Mr. Butterfield. 

Mr. Butterfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you. 
Administrator, for your testimony today. 

Continuing to improve our country’s recycling programs is an im- 
portant issue for many of our colleagues, and certainly it is impor- 
tant for me. It is important for the district that I represent in east- 
ern North Carolina. 

EPA currently reports the amount of materials recycled each 
year by collecting information made publicly available by recycling 
stakeholders and municipalities. The EPA has expressed interest in 
collecting more extensive data about recycling and has been solic- 
iting public comments. And so I just wanted to say for the record 
that I look forward to working with the EPA to identify the most 
effective way to generate accurate and useful information to im- 
prove our recycling programs. 

I am also pleased the subcommittee is discussing agriculture, 
very important to my district, agriculture, which accounts for near- 
ly $70 billion annually to North Carolina’s economy. I appreciate 
your testimony on this and other subjects as well. 

Let me just ask you. Administrator, let me start with this very 
quickly. Does EPA intend to take into consideration views of the 
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agriculture community and the other stakeholders when revising 
the rule? 

Mr. Stanislaus. We are already in conversations with them, yes. 
So the answer is yes. 

Mr. Butterfield. All right. Can the EPA issue orders to require 
response for damaging releases of hazardous substances from ma- 
nure using other statutes such as the Clean Air Act or the Clean 
Water Act, the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act or FIFRA? 
Are there other statutes that you can depend on? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Not to conduct an immediate cleanup. 

Mr. Butterfield. You mentioned that manure is not a haz- 
ardous substance. You agree on that, is that correct? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Say again. 

Mr. Butterfield. Manure is not a hazardous 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is right. 

Mr. Butterfield [continuing]. Substance according to your defi- 
nition. 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is right. 

Mr. Butterfield. Is manure the only nonhazardous substance 
under the jurisdiction of the Superfund? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, again, manure is not listed as a hazardous 
substance so I guess I am not clear about your question. 

Mr. Butterfield. Well, let me read it again. You mentioned that 
manure is not a hazardous substance. 

Mr. Stanislaus. That is right. 

Mr. Butterfield. Is manure the only nonhazardous substance 
under the jurisdiction of CERCLA and EPCRA or do you have 
other examples? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, again, as CERCLA is constructed, there is 
a list of hazardous substances so it could be a contaminant that is 
not a hazardous substance that we could use our authorities to do 
cleanup. 

Mr. Butterfield. Can EPA designate a farm a Superfund site 
in the future prospectively? 

Mr. Stanislaus. As I have testified, that is not something we 
have done or plan to do again because manure is not a listed haz- 
ardous substance. 

Mr. Butterfield. That was in response to Mr. Dingell’s question 
earlier I believe? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes. 

Mr. Butterfield. Are there any barriers in place that prevent 
the EPA from conducting more voluntary surveys about recycling? 
Are there any barriers? 

Mr. Stanislaus. I don’t believe there are explicit barriers but 
there are procedures that we need to go through to collect informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Butterfield. Have you evaluated the usefulness of vol- 
untary surveys? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, yes. In fact, we in fact do that currently 
as part of our efforts. 

Mr. Butterfield. All right. I think I will stop right there. I yield 
back. Thank you. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Thank you. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman yields back his time. 
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The chair now recognizes the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. 
Cassidy, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Cassidy. Hey, Mr. Stanislaus. How are you? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Good, how you are doing? 

Mr. Cassidy. I am good, thank you. 

I am interested in the recycling almost as a discussion of the 
topic because I am trying to understand it. It almost seems like it 
is such a moving target that you may take a snapshot of what recy- 
cling activity takes place, but if somebody suddenly puts a pre- 
mium on aluminum cans, it is going to dramatically increase alu- 
minum can recycling. And if that occurs just after your snapshot, 
then your data are dated. And I am saying that not to accuse or 
anything, just to kind of ponder. 

Similarly, I think I see in the bill that the use of recycled mate- 
rial to develop energy if you will, waste burning, is not included in 
the bill but if you have a cost differential that would say burn a 
plastic bottle for its potential energy as opposed to recycle, you are 
going to shunt one way versus the other. Does that make sense? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, clearly those decisions are made on a reg- 
ular basis today. 

Mr. Cassidy. Correct. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, and it is based on the price value of 
reusing one direction or the other and commodity prices vary. So 
there is a regular shift based on that. 

Mr. Cassidy. I don’t want to seem nihilistic, but it almost seems 
more important for you to look at the variables that would influ- 
ence recycling than to do a particular measure of how much we re- 
cycle. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, we do both, so really the intention of look- 
ing at materials more holistically as we are doing right now, it is 
to not only look at the historic recycle waste stream but really look 
at various industrial sectors and how to really maximize sometimes 
closed-loop, sometimes reengineering from third parties, so looking 
at recycling in the economy overall. 

Mr. Cassidy. So I accept that. And so again it almost seems like 
the measuring at a point in time, what is happening, is far less im- 
portant than helping a business optimize their use of recycled ma- 
terial to decrease marginal cost. Does that make sense? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I do think that partially makes sense but 
in our conversations — and I am sure you are going to hear from 
panelists later on — I think it is fair to say that numerous industrial 
sectors, as well as State and local governments in terms of really 
identifying the opportunities and how to put in place infrastructure 
and make decisions, they would welcome EPA’s data to help inform 
those decisions. 

Mr. Cassidy. But you seem to be agreeing with me that if you 
wanted to have more use of something as opposed to going to a 
landfill, it doesn’t really matter as much to measure the amount 
going into the landfill as much as to measure the potential benefit 
from either burning it for energy combustion or for recycling at a 
certain given price. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I think we want to take a comprehensive 
look at the materials field. And so looking at what goes in a landfill 
is an indicator of success or failure and so if you track it over time. 
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you could see how effective your upstream actions have been. And 
have you in fact been successful in putting in place the kinds of 
programs so that industry can take advantage? So there is a net 
reduction to landfill. So I would argue that you need to have a full 
lifecycle of information and data. 

Mr. Cassidy. I could almost see, though, that the price they are 
paying for aluminum cans would give you the same information. If 
there is a lot of aluminum cans, they are not paying very much, 
but if there are few, they are going to pay more for that which they 
get. 

That said, in your testimony you said that you would like to have 
the ability to require entities to produce certain information to 
make your analysis more robust I assume. I am just asking who 
would be required to produce this and what amount of information 
would they be required to produce and how onerous would be that 
requirement? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Yes, you know, what I testified is where the 
proposed bill relies exclusively on voluntary information, I think 
exclusively relying on voluntary information inherently means that 
you will have some data gaps. So I would say it constrains the abil- 
ity to meet the overall 

Mr. Cassidy. I am almost out of time 

Mr. Stanislaus. OK. 

Mr. Cassidy [continuing]. But, again, I am concerned that we are 
going to put some small municipality under a great burden of re- 
porting requirements. So who would be required and how much, 
how onerous would be the requirements? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, I would say that where the greatest data 
sources are and where I think both the various aspects — the recy- 
cling industry and prospective recycling industry — would benefit is 
again a granular level of data from industry-to-industry recycling 
opportunities. So I will leave it all to 

Mr. Cassidy. So not just municipal dumps but also a manufac- 
turing outfit that leaves scrap metal on the floor? 

Mr. Stanislaus. Well, that is where I see the greatest oppor- 
tunity is the industry-to-industry opportunity. 

Mr. Cassidy. OK, but still how onerous would it be? Do you see 
what I am saying? That is the key thing. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Sure, that is a fair point. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman’s time is expired. I will tell you 
that as the chair of the Recycling Caucus, it is not industry who 
is — you don’t have to worry about recycling. They are going after 
everything and they leave nothing on the floor. And the importance 
of this debate is really the municipal side, what is being left on the 
table through the municipal waste stream. 

So Mr. Stanislaus, thank you for your time. As per tradition, 10 
days you may get additional questions submitted for the record. If 
you would reply based upon Members’ written questions during 
that period of time, we would appreciate it. 

Also, I would like to get a list of programs that receive volun- 
tarily submitted information that the EPA has. You may 

Mr. Stanislaus. On the recycling side? 

Mr. Shimkus. Overall. 
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Mr. Stanislaus. I am sorry. Say that one more time. I am sorry. 
Mr. Shimkus. You stated in the question that there are programs 
in which you receive voluntary information so I would like to know 
what type of programs are getting voluntary information and how 
you are gathering that data and what it is used for. 

Mr. Stanislaus. OK. 

Mr. Shimkus. And with that, seeing no other questions, you are 
allowed to leave. And we will empanel the third panel. Thank you 
for your time. 

Mr. Stanislaus. Thank you. 

Mr. Shimkus. We want to welcome everybody. It almost felt a lit- 
tle schizophrenic bouncing back and forth between two bills. 

This third panel is based upon the recycling portion of the hear- 
ing, so we are happy to get back singularly focused. And with that, 
your full statements are submitted for the record. You will get 5 
minutes. 

I am going to welcome you all first and then we will go to you 
individually for your opening statements. 

With us on the third panel is Mr. Charles D. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Environment, Health, and Safety of the Aluminum Associa- 
tion, Inc; also Ms. Lynn Bragg, President of the Glass Packaging 
Institute; Mr. Jonathan Gold, Senior Vice President, Recovery and 
Recycling Division of the Newark Group; and then Mr. John Skin- 
ner, Executive Director of the Solid Waste Association of North 
America. Again, we welcome you all. And we will start with Mr. 
Johnson for a 5-minute opening statement. 

STATEMENTS OF CHARLES D. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT, EN- 
VIRONMENT, HEALTH, AND SAFETY, THE ALUMINUM ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.; LYNN M. BRAGG, PRESIDENT, GLASS PACK- 
AGING INSTITUTE; JONATHAN GOLD, SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT, RECOVERY AND RECYCLING DIVISION, THE NEWARK 
GROUP, ON BEHALF OF THE PAPER RECYCLING COALITION; 
AND JOHN H. SKINNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, SOLID WASTE ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTH AMERICA 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. JOHNSON 

Mr. Johnson. Chairman Shimkus, Ranking Member Green, and 
members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to tes- 
tify. My name is Charles Johnson; I am the vice president of Envi- 
ronment, Health, and Safety with the Aluminum Association. We 
are the trade association representing U.S. aluminum producers, 
recyclers, and industry suppliers. On behalf of our industry, I 
would like to commend Congressman Sullivan for offering this 
draft bill and his continued efforts to increase recycling as a critical 
piece of U.S. energy and sustainability efforts. 

The U.S. aluminum industry believes this legislation is critical 
because recycling is a source of sustainable, private sector-driven 
green jobs; recycling is a vital part of energy efficiency and should 
be part our Nation’s energy solutions; and the collection of better 
waste and recycling data, facilitated by this legislation will allow 
consumers, policymakers, and industry to more rapidly achieve 
higher recycling rates. 
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In 2010, Americans recycled $1.6 billion in aluminum cans. If the 
industry’s beverage can recycling goal of 75 percent was achieved, 
the payback to American consumers would be $2.1 billion. Alu- 
minum’s infinitely recyclable nature means scrap metal has high 
value, and the processing and recycling of the metal yields a sig- 
nificant impact on the economy and in job creation. 

Market trends are leading all recycling industries to take back 
more recycled materials but this material is not always available. 
At the same time, the American public is demanding more environ- 
mentally responsible solutions. Wal-Mart, Target, and many others 
are demanding increasingly sustainable packaging with higher en- 
vironmental benefits. The demands for those benefits are part of a 
larger shift in consumer preferences and this is becoming as impor- 
tant to our industry as access to raw materials. 

Our industry views the Increasing Manufacturing Competitive- 
ness through Improved Recycling Act of 2012 as a critical next step 
in advancing the practice of recycling and improving operating effi- 
ciency and environmental impact for the aluminum industry. Thir- 
ty-nine percent of consumers have said they are confused about 
what is good or bad for the environment. Quality data allows con- 
sumers, as well as industry and policymakers, to successfully ex- 
amine new proposals and plans for improving recycling using facts 
and not suppositions. 

Aluminum recycling provides a massive opportunity for energy 
efficiency. The metallic, elemental nature of aluminum means that 
it is infinitely recyclable. It can be recycled over and over with no 
loss of quality or down-cycling. In fact, 75 percent of all aluminum 
ever produced since 1888 is still in use today. Recycling aluminum 
saves 95 percent of the energy and emits only 5 percent of the 
greenhouse gases associated with primary aluminum production. In 
the simplest form, our business case for recycling is based on the 
fact that increasing recycling increases energy efficiency. The alu- 
minum industry’s position in favor of recycling is not green wash- 
ing; it is green business. 

The most widely recognized application for aluminum is the bev- 
erage can. The aluminum can is the most recycled beverage con- 
tainer in America. In an average can, 68 percent is recycled con- 
tent, the highest amount of any beverage container. In 2010, 58 
percent of aluminum cans were recycled in the United States. This 
bill, to improve our understanding of municipal recycling, is vital 
for our industry to bring consumer recycling in line with aluminum 
recycling in other sectors, which is greater than 90 percent. It will 
also be vital to help our understanding of how we might raise our 
can recycling rate to the level of other countries, many of which are 
in the area of 90 percent or higher. 

Our industry has established a goal of reaching a 75 percent alu- 
minum can recycling rate by 2015. We are engaged in various ini- 
tiatives, including establishing and funding a new organization 
called the Curbside Value Partnership with other materials manu- 
facturers. CVP works with municipalities to increase consumer par- 
ticipation in existing recycling programs. Our evaluation of the pro- 
gram indicates that it routinely results in a 17 percent increase in 
household participation, translating into a 22 percent increase in 
tons of recycled materials. Data generation and analysis is a re- 
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quirement for cities implementing this program and is a key to the 
program’s success. 

A robust material tracking and data gathering system is nec- 
essary because of the complexities of materials recycling value 
chains. For example, differences in material weights and scrap 
value complicate consumer behavior choices. Aluminum’s material 
characteristics of high strength to weight and corrosion resistance 
allow for uses that weigh less than other materials performing the 
same job. Then measuring recycling by comingled weight undercuts 
the full benefit of aluminum recycling to the environment and its 
subsidizing role in most curbside programs. This is just one of 
many considerations which improved municipal waste data could 
influence. 

The aluminum industry is committed to increasing recycling be- 
cause it is good business and good for the environment and recy- 
cling efficiency should be a key consideration in our country’s en- 
ergy strategy. For these reasons, the aluminum industry is ready 
to work with EPA to improve our understanding of the waste and 
recycling streams. 

There are many proposed solutions to increasing recycling in 
America, but industry and policymakers first need the best data 
possible to understand which method is best. 

I look forward to answering questions. I would thank the com- 
mittee again and the chairman. And thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson follows:] 



Chairman Shimkus. Ranking Member Green and Members of the Subcommittee on Environment 
and the Economy; 

Mr. Chairman, (hank you for the opportunity to testify before this committee today. My name is 
Charles Johnson and ! am the Vice President for Environment, Health and Safety at 'fhe 
.Aluininiim Association. The Aluminum Association is a membership trade association 
representing ILS. aluminum producers, recyclers. and industry suppliers, i am responsible for the 
Association'.s efforts to limit the impact of our industry on the environment while increasing the 
positive impacts on the economy. 

Before moving further with my statement, on behalf of industry I want to commend 
Congressman Sullivan for olTering this draft bill and his continued efforts to increase recycling 
as a critical piece of U.S. energy and sustainability efforts. 

The U.S. aiuminiim industry believes this legislation is critical because: 

• Recycling is a source of sustainable, private sector driven green jobs; 

• Recycling is a vital part of energy eftlciency and should be part of our nation's energy 
solutions: 

• '['he collection of better waste and recycling data, facilitated by this legislation will allow 
consiimers, policymakers and industry to nrore rapidly achieve a higher recycling rate; 
and 

• increasing recycling will further bcnelli industry, improve sustainability, contribute to 
our country's energy elTicicncy goals, decrease solid w'astc in landfills, and create Jobs, 

in 2010, Americans recycled $1.6 billion in aluminum cans. If the industry'.s beverage can 
recycl ing goal of 75 jX'recnt was achieved, the payback to .American consumers would be $2. 1 
billion. Aluminum's infinitely recyclable nature means scrap metal has high value, and the 
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processing and recycling of the metal yields a significant impact on the economy and in job 
creation. Because aluminum recycling saves energy, recycling jobs are green jobs. 

Marketing trends are leading all recycling industries to take more recycled materials but this 
material is not always available. The American public is demanding more environmentally 
responsible solutions. Wal-Mart, ’I'arget and many others are demanding increasingly sustainable 
packaging with higher environmental benefits. The demands for those benefits are part of a 
larger shift in consumer preferences for our products. This shift is becoming as important to 
industry as access to raw materials. 

Our industry views the “Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness through Improved Recycling 
Act of 2012" as a critical next step in advancing the practice of recycling, and improving the 
operating efficiency and environmental impact of the aluminum industry. Gathering basic data 
that is not currently available is critical for understanding the current recycling situation in 
America. In 1990, 39% of consumers said they were confused about what was good and bad for 
the environment. Quality data allows consiimens, industry' and policymakers to successfully 
examine new proposals and plans for improving recycling using facts, and not suppositions. 

The U.S. aluminum industry is a great example of an industry providing a positive economic 
impact while mitigating negative environmental impacts. In 2009, 87 percent of the energy 
consumed by the North American aluminum industry was offset by energy saving achieved 
through the use of aluminum to make automobiles and light trucks more fuel efficient. 

Similarly, in 2009, 92 percent of the aluminum industiy’s cumulative greenhouse gas emissions 
could be considered to be offset from GUG emissions reductions achieved by increasing 
aluminum content in the transport sector. Automotive aluminum represents only 26 percent of 
North American sector shipments. Aliiminum’s use in other sectors, including building and 
construction, consumer durables, electrical wiring and packaging imparts greater energy and 
emissions saving through the material’s use-phase and helps to neutralize energy usage and 
emissions by the industry. 
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The metallic, elemental nature of aluminum means that it is infinitely recyclable, it can be 
recycled over and over with no loss of quality. In fact, 75 percent of all aluminum ever produced 
since 1 888 is still in use today. Recycling aluminum saves 95 percent of the energy and emits 
only 5 percent of the greenhouse gases associated with primary aluminum production. 

Therefore, aluminum recycling provides a massive opportunity for energy efficiency. The 
recycling of one aluminum can saves enough energy to power a lOO-watt light bulb for four 
hours. In the aluminum industry, recycling directly translates to energy saving. The metal of a 
beverage container can be thought of as solid energy and recycling saves that energy each time it 
is rc-iised instead of burying it in a landfill. 

In the simplest form, the business case for increasing aluminum recycling is based on the fact 
that increasing recycling will increase energy efficiency. The aluminum industry's position in 
favor of recycling is not green washing; if s green business for us. 

Over the last twenty years, the North American industry has decreased energy usage 1 7 percent 
and greenhouse gas emissions 42 percent for primary production. During the same period, 
recycling energy requirements and greenhouse gas emissions have gone down about 60 percent. 
Based on our interactions with recycling experts, waste haulers and municipal recycling 
facilities, we know that better information leads to more efficient recycling that maximizes 
environmental gain and material efficiency, while minimizing collection and reclamation costs. 

The most widely recognized application for the aluminum is the beverage can. The can is the 
most recycled beverage container in America. In an average aluminum can, 68 percent is 
recycled content; the highest amount of any beverage container. The melars infinite 
recyclability and high value means a beverage container goes from recycling bin and back to 
store shelves in less than 60 days. 

In 2010. 58.1 percent of aluminum cans were recycled in the United States. This bill, to improve 
our undeivstanding of municipal recycling, is vital for our industry to bring consumer recycling in 
line with aluminum recycling in other product sectors, which is greater than 90 percent, it w'ill 
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also be vital to help our understanding of how we might raise our recycling rate to the level of 
other countries - many of which are in the 90 percent level or higher. . .more than 35 percentage 
points higher than that of the US. 

The aluminum industry has an established goal of reaching a 75 percent aluminum can recycling 
rate by 2015. We arc engaged in various initiatives including establishing and funding a new 
organization called the Curbside Value Partnership with other material manufacturing 
organizations and makers of packaging products. Curbside Value Partnership works w'ith 
municipalities to increase consumer participation in existing recycling programs. Our evaluation 
of the program indicates that it routinely results in a 17 percent increase in household 
participation, translating into a 22 percent increase in tons of recycled materials. Data generation 
and analysis, a requirement that must be carried out as part of the program, is a key to that 
success. Cities must implement a tracking system to better understand what material is coming 
back and ro-introduced into a new useful life; this is a critical part of the program. 


A robust material tracking and data gathering system is necessary because of the complexities of 
materials recycling value chains. For example, differences in material weights and scrap value 
complicate consumer behavior choices. Aluminum’s material characteristics of high strength to 
weight and corrosion resistance allow for uses that weigh less than other materials performing 
the same job. Measuring recycling by comingicd weight undercuts the full benefit of aluminum 
recycling to the environment and its subsidizing role in most curbside programs. 

The aluminum industry is committed to increasing recycling because an increased recycling rate 
is good for business and good for the environment. Recycling is key to the sustainability of the 
aluminum industry in an economic and environmental context. Recycling efficiencies should 
also be a key consideration in our country’s energy strategy. For these reasons, the aluminum 
industry is ready to work with EPA to improve our understanding of the waste and recycling 


streams. 
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A more robust understanding of the quantity of materials in the solid waste stream provides 
industry and policymakers with the most appropriate data to develop solutions to increasing the 
U.S. recycling rate. 

There are many proposed solutions to increasing recycling in America but industry and 
policymakers need data to best understand which method is best. 

1 look forward to answering your questions and the Aluminum Association stands ready to assist 
the Committee in exploring ways to advance our country’s recycling goals. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. 

And now I would like to have Ms. Lynn Bragg. Thank you again 
for appearing and you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN M. BRAGG 

Ms. Bragg. Thank you, Chairman Shimkus, Ranking Member 
Green, members of the subcommittee. I am Lynn Bragg, President 
of the Glass Packaging Institute, representing the North American 
glass container manufacturing industry. Thank you again for invit- 
ing me. 

After hearing EPA testify, some of you may be wondering why 
this bill is needed. Explaining how we make glass containers I 
think will help answer that need. 

Glass is originally made from sand, soda ash, and limestone. The 
raw materials are melted together at extremely high temperatures 
in a glass furnace creating molten glass that is formed into beer, 
wine, and food and beverage containers. New glass containers also 
can be made from recycled glass or cullet. When we make new con- 
tainers by adding cullet, we can operate our furnaces at a much 
lower temperature, reducing our energy use and emissions. 

In terms of production, approximately 25 billion glass containers 
were made in the United States in 2010. Our member companies 
can make over 3 million beer bottles a day at a single plant. At 
each of the 48 glass container plants in 22 States, recycled glass 
energy savings keeps our plants competitive against increasing 
global competition, helps the plants comply with Clean Air Act reg- 
ulations, and keeps 18,000 people employed in high-paying salaried 
and hourly jobs. 

GPI member companies use cullet on a daily basis and compete 
heavily to buy it. Understanding the data behind the recycled glass 
we purchase and from which recycling system it comes from is a 
critical need for our industry. We know the majority of Americans 
are committed to recycling. As manufacturers, we rely on their vol- 
untary efforts. There is a good chance that you recycle using the 
green or the blue bin. Have you ever wondered where the 
recyclables end up? We believe most people do and the same is true 
for the manufacturing industries that purchase these recyclables. 

Currently, EPA issues a report on municipal solid waste genera- 
tion, recovery, and disposal. In that report, EPA estimates the total 
amount of recyclables entering the municipal waste stream and the 
total amount recovered. However, EPA defines recovery as mate- 
rials removed from the waste stream for the purpose of recycling. 
Eor glass, EPA also counts as recovery uses such as roadbed con- 
struction. Just collecting materials or using materials as roadbed 
is very different from the actual recycling of glass into new con- 
tainers and other products such as fiberglass. 

Based on EPA’s current reports, we have a rough idea of how 
many glass containers are collected. Glass plants know how much 
recycled glass they buy. We know that there is a big difference be- 
tween those numbers. And right now, what happens between col- 
lection and actual recovery by a manufacturer is a black box. We 
don’t know what happens to the material that gets lost along the 
way. We suspect that much of it becomes what the recycling indus- 
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try calls residue, material lost to manufacturers after spending 
time and money collecting and sorting that material. 

Again, why are we talking to Congress about this issue? Isn’t re- 
cycling a State and local issue? We emphatically agree that it is 
but we also believe the Federal Government has a role in collecting 
and disseminating data. For example, the Commerce Department 
through the U.S. Census reports vital data on the production and 
sale of goods. That doesn’t mean it regulates those activities. 

We think that EPA can play an important role in recycling by 
collecting information and making it available to everyone. With 
new data points on recycling that consider manufacturing and mar- 
kets, State and local governments can evaluate different options for 
recycling. Municipalities may want to tailor their recycling con- 
tracts to reach different outcomes, and industry may find opportu- 
nities to form partnerships to recover more recyclable materials col- 
lected. 

Manufacturers frequently meet with States, local governments, 
the solid waste industry, brand owners, and environmental groups, 
and the need for better recycling data is frequently discussed. In 
fact, I am attending such a meeting today. We all share the goal 
of increasing recycling, but the first asked typically involves infor- 
mation, what do we know, what we don’t know. 

While the Discussion Draft doesn’t allow EPA to force organiza- 
tion to respond to information requests, we think EPA will get a 
better response than if industry were asking the questions. We 
know EPA will not get perfect information but it will be an im- 
provement. Right now, EPA issues their MSW report without an 
approved information collection request under the Paperwork Re- 
duction Act. That means by law EPA can only ask nine people for 
information. This draft does not waive the Paperwork Reduction 
Act, but by requiring EPA to collect better data on recycling, EPA 
can go to 0MB and get approval for an ICR, be able to ask more 
than nine people for information, and produce a report that will 
help all of us better understand our municipal recycling programs. 
I would also note that the draft is only intended to address the 
MSW recycling stream and not the industrial pre-scrap. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bragg follows:] 
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Testimony of Lynn M. Bragg 
President 

Glass Packaging Institute (GPI) 

Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness Through 
Improved Recycling Act of 2012 

U.S. House of Representatives Energy & Commerce 
Committee 

Subcommittee on Environment and Economy 
June 27, 2012 

Chairman Shimkus, members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify today in strong support of draft legislation that 
would assist manufacturers, states, localities and other stakeholders 
in better understanding existing recycling data and related recycling 
collection systems, through a cooperative effort to voluntarily provide 
information to EPA. Recycling is a critical component of the glass 
container manufacturing process and is essential to numerous other 
industries. 


The Glass Packaging Institute (GPI) is the North American trade 
association for the glass container manufacturers, glass recyclers, 
and suppliers of materials, equipment and transport to the industry, 
GPI member companies operate the vast majority of the 48 glass 
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container plants located in 22 states, and also represent dozens of 
glass recycling facilities. Our membership manufactures over 28 
billion food and beverage containers annually, ail of which are 100% 
and endlessly recyclable, suitable for use in the manufacture of a 
new glass container. To support its manufacturing activities, the 
glass container industry provides approximately 18,000 direct, highly 
paid salaried and hourly jobs in its glass container plants, warehouses 
and sales forces ... along with thousands more in our supplier 
companies across the U.S. 

As an "Energy Intensive, Trade Exposed" industry, GPI member 
companies continue to be focused on preserving U.S. jobs by 
improving global competitiveness, reducing foreign energy 
dependency and supporting improved materials management models, 
many of which currently face serious economic and performance 
challenges. 

GPI member companies are strongly impacted by the outputs of the 
municipal solid waste (MSW) and recycling streams. A top priority for 
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GPI is to divert and recycle glass containers currently in the MSW 
stream— rather than commit those valuable commodities to 
perpetual, wasteful loss by being buried in landfills— and to ensure 
that as many containers as possible are re-utilized in the production 
of new packaging. 

When glass plants can increase the levels of recycled glass as part of 
the overall batch mix, they can reduce furnace temperatures, 
resulting in reduced energy use and lower greenhouse gas emissions. 
Utilizing recycled glass enables our industry to compete 
internationally, by allowing us to produce containers more efficiently. 
The inclusion of recycled materials reduces energy and emissions for 
other energy intensive manufacturing industries. 

For example - energy costs drop about 2-3% for every 10% recycled 
glass used in the manufacturing process. For every six tons of 
recycled container glass used, a ton of carbon dioxide, a greenhouse 
gas, is reduced. A relative 10% increase in recycled glass reduces 
particulates by 8%, nitrogen oxide by 4%, and sulfur oxides by 10%. 
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The discussion draft the Subcommittee is considering appropriately 
does not institute recycling goals, prescribe particular recycling 
programs for communities or set minimum content rates. GPI does 
not support federal regulation of recycling. However, GPI, along with 
other packaging based industries and companies have established 
goals to increase the use of recycled materials in the manufacturing 
process. Success in achieving these goals is largely dependent on 
the strength of the recovery systems that generate recycled materials 
used by the industry and as important, understanding where the 
recyclables collected through these programs end up. 

Accordingly, GPI members are vigorously engaged at the local, state 
and federal levels to improve collection systems, improve the 
usability of quality of recyclables for manufacturers and better link 
collection systems with end markets. 


Many states and communities already issue reports on the outcomes 
of their recycling initiatives. However, most of these entities report 
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what is being collected, but not the final disposition of recyclable 
materials. 

There is a widespread consensus on the need for improving existing 
data on recycling at both the stakeholder and agency levels. In its 
FY2012 budget justification for Environmental Program & 
Management account, EPA stated as follows: "EPA's current 
measurement approach, as reported in the annual Municipal Solid 
Waste Characterization Report, has been based on an approach, 
assumptions, and methodology developed decades ago." "Currently, 
EPA is re-examining the data sources, methods, and assumptions 
used to estimate U.S. materials throughout their life cycle". Last 
August, EPA solicited comments on how to improve its current report 
but has yet to respond to comments. In September 2011, an EPA- 
convened stakeholder group issued a report that recognized the 
critical need for better data on recycling. However, we are unaware 
of any follow-up actions EPA plans to take. In December 2011, in the 
2012 Interior-Environment Appropriations Act, Congress directed EPA 
to report to Congress on the development of a process to collect 
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additional data on the recovery rates achieved by the variety of U.S. 
recycling programs. That report was due on March 22, 2012, but has 
not yet been submitted and, even when it is complete it will only 
identify a process; the report will not start any actual improvements 
to data collection. 

The discussion draft would require EPA to take action to address the 
problem of inadequate recycling data. Specifically, the discussion 
draft requires EPA to more effectively utilize existing data on 
collection of recyclable materials, already being reported by states 
and communities, and to seek additional data to identify the recovery 
of those same materials, broken down by type of collection system. 
This information will allow states, communities and other 
stakeholders to evaluate the effectiveness of recycling programs. In 
particular, these data will allow stakeholders to understand what 
happens to recyclable materials after collection. 


The EPA MSW Report currently reports out data on glass 
generation/production and glass "recovery" rates. Recovery of glass 
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is now defined in the Report as the reuse of glass in a manufactured 
product (such as a new container) as well as one-time applications, 
including its use in roadbed aggregate. The distinction and 
understanding the difference in what is recovered for use in 
manufactured products, and those utilized as part of roadbed 
aggregate and other similar applications is very important to our 
industry. 

This discussion draft requests ERA, in conjunction with stakeholders, 
to distinguish "recovery", by identifying recyciables recovered for 
reuse by manufacturing industries versus other final disposition- a 
critical distinction for the glass container industry. 

Under the discussion draft, ERA would collect data through an 
information collection request (ICR). Under the Raperwork Reduction 
Act, agencies are limited to contacting 9 entities on any given 
particular subject if they don't have an approved ICR. ERA does not 
currently have an approved ICR to collect data for its Municipal Solid 
Waste Characterization report so that report is based on 
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extrapolations from a few surveys and published reports. A mandate 
from Congress to collect data will help EPA obtain approval of an ICR 
from the Office of Management and Budget. An ICR gives EPA 
authority to ask questions. Neither an ICR nor the discussion draft 
would give EPA authority to compel answers. 

While the information collected under the discussion draft will be 
voluntary submittals, it is our belief that states, communities, local 
governments, numerous manufacturing, processing and other 
industries will consider submitting data on recycling (including 
aggregated data from trade associations) that the EPA could utilize, 
making this Congressional effort extremely worthwhile. 

Importantly, this legislation is judiciously limited and focused in 
scope; the bill would improve the understanding of the recycling data 
- however, as stated, it specifically prevents the EPA or any other 
federal agency from mandating specific recycling programs, collection 
systems, minimum-content requirements, or establishment of any 
recycling goals in this Act. We believe that decisions on recycling 
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programs remain appropriately determined at the local and state 
levels, where they can be tailored to meet local needs and 
circumstances. 

Ultimately, this legislation will provide important and new data points 
on the results of recycling systems, while at the same time, provide 
additional insight and information to decision makers at the local 
level, as they choose a recycling program that is right for their 
community. 

In closing, I want to express our thanks and gratitude to 
Congressmen John Sullivan and Dan Boren and their staffs, for their 
diligent efforts in working with the glass industry and other 
stakeholders in crafting legislation that would provide significant 
assistance to the country's manufacturing industries. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify on this legislation. 
Please consider the GPI as both a resource and advocate for 
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recycling. If you have any questions or if we can provide you 
additional information we would be happy to respond. 
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Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling 
Act of 2012 Glass Packaging Institute (GPI) - Testimony Summary 

• This important discussion draft would assist manufacturers, states, and 
other stakeholders in better understanding existing recycling data and 
related recycling collection systems - Specifically, it would allow EPA to 
reach out to a variety of stakeholders to improve their Municipal Solid 
Waste (MSW) Report by placing a larger focus on the important role 
manufacturers play in the recycling arena. 

• When glass container manufacturers increase the levels of recycled glass 
as part of the overall batch mix, they reduce furnace temperatures, 
resulting in reduced energy use and lower greenhouse gas emissions. 

• As an “Energy Intensive, Trade Exposed” industry, GPI member 
companies are focused on preserving U.S. jobs by improving global 
competitiveness, reducing foreign energy dependency and supporting 
improved materials management models. 

• The discussion draft does not institute recycling goals, prescribe particular 
recycling programs for communities or set minimum content rates. GPI 
and member companies will continue to work independently (and without 
federal mandate) to increase their use of recycled materials. 

• Many states and communities already issue reports on the outcomes of 
their recycling initiatives. However, most of these entities report what is 
being collected, but not the final disposition of recyclable materials 
collected. As the manufacturing industries are a critical end market for 
recyclable material, a better understanding of the recycling systems is 
needed. 

» There is widespread consensus on the need for improving existing 
recycling data on recycling at both the stakeholder and agency levels. 

• Ultimately, this legislation will provide important and new data points on 
the results of recycling systems, while at the same time, provide additional 
insight and information to decision makers at the local level, as they 
choose a recycling program that is right for their community. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you very much. 

Now, I recognize Mr. Jonathan Gold. Sir, you are recognized for 
5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF JONATHAN GOLD 

Mr. Gold. Thank you. Chairman Shimkus, Ranking Member 
Green, and members of the committee. My name is Jonathan Gold. 
I am the senior vice president of the Recovery and Recycling Divi- 
sion of the Newark Group. The Newark Group is one of the oldest 
100 percent recycled paperboard companies in the United States. 
This year, we are celebrating our 100th anniversary. In 1916, my 
grandfather started the North Shore Recycled Fibers paper recov- 
ery plant in Salem, Massachusetts, but I swear I haven’t been with 
the company that long — only about 35 years — but paper recycling 
is in my blood. 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to present the 
views of the Paper Recycling Coalition on the importance of data 
collection for recovered materials. 

The PRC is comprised of 10 companies who manufacture 100 
percent recycled paperboard and containerboard — basically cereal, 
cake boxes, game boards, construction tubes, corrugated boxes and 
beverage containers. PRC member companies operate over 400 fa- 
cilities in 42 States employing over 50,000 American workers in 
well-paying jobs. 

Recycling reduces the need for new landfills, saves energy, cre- 
ates jobs, reduces greenhouse gas emissions, conserves natural re- 
sources, and supplies valuable raw materials to American industry. 
It is the last point that brings me here today. 

Despite the well noted growth of electronic media, the demand 
for recycled paper products is increasing every year. Our society 
continues to be paper-intensive for numerous reasons, including a 
rising demand for packaging. Recovered paper is the only “raw” 
material that can be used by the 100 percent recycled paper indus- 
try, and by doing so, we are extending the fiber supply. Our raw 
material comes from homes, offices, and businesses all across this 
country. Each State is responsible under the Resource Conserva- 
tion and Recovery Act, known as RCRA, for municipal solid waste 
(MSW) programs and the systems for collection vary widely from 
State to state and from municipality to municipality, producing 
vastly different results. 

For more than 20 years, EPA has been generating an annual re- 
port on the Characterization of Municipal Solid Waste. It currently 
details how much MSW is collected and how much is diverted. 
However, that report has never been able to disclose how much of 
that diverted material is actually reaching the manufacturers who 
can turn it into a new product and how much all of these recycling 
efforts are benefiting our society. 

Let me give you an example from my own personal experience. 
In the State of Massachusetts, which reports a 39 percent munici- 
pality recycling rate, the material that comes into our mill has a 
contamination level as high as 15 to 18 percent because of broken 
glass, plastic bottles, plastic bags, and steel cans, for example, as 
well as other unmentionables. When you factor in wet weather, 
this level can be as high as 22 percent on a day-to-day situation. 
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To a large extent this is caused by single-stream collection, a 
curbside collection process that allows for all material to be col- 
lected in one bin versus separating paper from all other collected 
material. This material is still counted by the Commonwealth as 
recycled. What is too contaminated for us to recycle in our mills 
ends up at the landfill casting serious questions on the “true” recy- 
cling rate. Improved data would help us get a better handle on the 
problem in order to identify solutions. 

We know that there is a great deal more that can be done to im- 
prove basic collection. For example, every 2 weeks, we could fill 
Fenway Park in Boston to the top with paper that is not recovered 
for recycling. That is raw material and jobs that we will never see 
due to the inefficiencies in the collection system. 

The paper industry has done an astonishing job of increasing the 
recycling rate for paper 81 percent over the past 20 years so that 
now we are collecting 66.8 percent of all the paper available for re- 
cycling. However, with an ever-increasing domestic and inter- 
national demand, we need better data tools to identify the paper 
that we are not currently accessing in order to stimulate U.S. job 
growth. 

The data collection bill under consideration today would focus 
EPA’s attention on the material that is actually recovered for reuse 
in manufacturing. This material is the bulk work of our business 
and essential to maintain our position as a vital and vibrant Amer- 
ican industry. 

In the current economic climate, municipalities are struggling to 
maintain funding for material collection. We understand their prob- 
lems and this proposal will not add to their burden. We want to 
be part of the solution to that problem, but we need better data in 
order to target our approach to increasing collection. 

We support this basic principle of this bill but remain adamantly 
opposed to any government mandates on the private sector because 
they distort market outcomes and efficiencies. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my oral testimony. I would ask 
that the committee consider my written testimony on this matter 
on behalf of the Paper Recycling Coalition. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions from members of this committee. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gold follows:] 
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Hearing Before the Energy and Commerce Committee 
Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Mr. Jonathan Gold 

Senior Vice President - Recovery and Recycling Div. 

The Newark Group 

June 27, 2012 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 

My name is Jonathan Gold and I am the Senior Vice President of the Recovery 
and Recycling Division of The Newark Group, The Newark Group is one of the 
oldest 100% recycled paperboard companies in the United States. This year we 
are celebrating our lOO"" anniversary. In 1916 my grandfather started the North 
Shore Recycled Fibers paper recovery plant in Salem, Massachusetts, but I 
swear I haven't been with the company that long - only about 35 years - - but 
paper recycling is in my blood. 

I want to thank the Committee for the opportunity to present the views of the 
Paper Recycling Coalition on the importance of data collection for recovered 

materials, 

I 

The PRC is comprised of ten companies who manufacture 100% recycled 
paperboard and containerboard - basically cereal, cake boxes, game boards, 
construction tubes, corrugated boxes and beverage containers. PRC member 
companies operate over 400 facilities in 42 states employing over 
50,000 American workers in well-paying jobs. 
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Recycling reduces the need for new landfills; saves energy; creates jobs; 
reduces greenhouse gas emissions; conserves natural resources and supplies 
valuable raw materials to American industry. It is this last point that brings me 
here today. 

Despite the well-noted growth of electronic media, the demand for recycled paper 
products is increasing every year. Our society continues to be paper intensive for 
numerous reasons including a rising demand for packaging. Recovered paper is 
the only “raw” material that can be used by the 100% recycled paper industry 
and by so doing we are extending the fiber supply. Our raw material comes from 
homes, offices and businesses all across the country. Each state is responsible 
under the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA) for municipal solid 
waste (MSW) programs and the systems for collection vary widely from state-to- 
state and from municipality-to-municipality, producing vastly different results. 

For more than 20 years, ERA has been generating an annual report on 
the Characterization of Municipal Solid Waste . It currently details how much 
MSW is collected and how much is diverted. However, that report has never 
been able to disclose how much of that diverted material is actually reaching the 
manufacturers who can turn it into a new product and how much all of 
these recycling efforts are benefiting our society. 
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Let me give you an example from my own personal experience: in the state of 
Massachusetts, which reports a 39% municipal recycling rate, the material that 
comes into our mill has a contamination level as high as 15 to 18% because of 
broken glass, plastic bottles, plastic bags, and steel cans for example, as well as 
other unmentionables. When you factor in wet weather this level can be as high 
as 22% on a day-to-day situation. 

To a large extent this is caused by single-stream collection, a curbside collection 
process that allows for all materia! to be collected in one bin vs. separating paper 
from all other collected material. This material is still counted by the 
Commonwealth as “recycled”. What is too contaminated for us to recycle in our 
mills ends up at the landfill casting serious question on the ‘true’ recycling 
rate. Improved data would help us get a better handle on this problem in order to 
identify solutions. 

We know that there is a great deal more that can be done to improve basic 
collection. For example every two weeks, we could fill Fenway Park in Boston to 
the top with paper that is not recovered for recycling. That’s raw material and 
jobs that we will never see due to inefficiencies in the collection system. 

The paper industry has done an astonishing job of increasing the recycling rate 
for paper 81% over the past 20 years so that now, we are collecting 66.8% of all 
the paper available for recycling. However, with an ever-increasing domestic and 
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international demand, we need better data tools to identify the paper that we are 
not currently accessing in order to stimulate U.S. job growth. 

The data collection bill under consideration today would focus EPA’s attention on 
the material that is actually recovered for reuse in manufacturing. This material is 
the bulwark of our business and essential to maintain our position as a vital and 
vibrant American industry. 

In the current economic climate, municipalities are struggling to maintain funding 
for material collection. We understand their problems and this proposal will not 
add to their burden. We want to be part of the solution to that problem, but we 
need better data in order to target our approach to increasing collection. 

We support the basic principles of this bill, but remain adamantly opposed to any 
government mandates on the private sector because they inevitably distort 
market outcomes and efficiencies. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my oral testimony. I would ask that the committee 
consider my written testimony on this matter on behalf of the Paper Recycling 
Coalition. I would be happy to answer any questions from Members of the 
Committee. 


Johnny Gold 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you very much. 

The chair now recognizes Mr. John Skinner from the Solid Waste 
Association of North America. Sir, 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN H. SKINNER 

Mr. Skinner. Thank you. Good morning. Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the committee, it is a pleasure for me to he testifying here 
about the importance of recycling of solid waste. It is a strategy 
that has significant environmental energy efficiency and economic 
benefits. We strongly support recycling and we reviewed the draft 
discussion legislation and have some comments that we would like 
to make about it. 

Let me just tell you a little bit about who I represent. Our mem- 
bers, 8,000 of them, are the people that collect, process, recycle, 
and dispose of municipal solid waste across the country. They are 
the professionals that are on the frontline carrying out those pro- 
grams. Thirty-five percent of them work for the private sector; 65 
percent of them work for the public sector and we have 45 chapters 
in North America. 

Our mission is professional development of our members — edu- 
cation, training, scholarships, networking, certification, and publi- 
cations and we provide our members with the tools necessary to do 
their jobs the best way throughout the year. 

Recycling is very important to our members. It is environ- 
mentally and economically sound and we provided an extensive 
array of programs for our members in the areas of recycling. I have 
listed some of those programs in my testimony and in the interest 
of time I am not going to go over them, but it is a wide range of 
training, education, certification, research, and publication pro- 
grams. 

Turning now to the draft legislation, we certainly agree that the 
manufacturing sector can increase its competitiveness, it can re- 
duce its energy cost, reduce its emission levels, and improve the 
amount of materials that are diverted from landfills through the 
increased use of recycled materials. That is a goal that we entirely 
support. And we acknowledge that increasing energy efficiency in 
the manufacturing sector can increase employment, including high- 
er-paying jobs. And we acknowledge also that recycled materials 
are perfectly acceptable feedstocks to produce new materials and 
products. 

It is important that the data specified in the bill lead to in- 
creased use of recycling, and communities have many variables 
that they consider, but the key determinants of whether they recy- 
cle a material or ship it for recycling are cost and revenues. It is 
an economic decision and I am sure you all know the situation that 
our local governments are in these days with respect to their tax 
revenues and their economics. 

We agree that improved data are very important and more in- 
formed decision-making by policymakers will help private sector 
users of recyclables increase their understanding of what recyclable 
materials might be available. We also agree that the report called 
for under Section 4 of the draft bill would provide very detailed and 
very useful information at a level of detail which is not available 
now and we think that that is extremely good goal. 
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We had three areas of concerns that we raised: the time frame 
for collecting this data, the cost estimate for collecting it, and the 
authorities that will he necessary to obtain that data. We have 
seen the changes that have been made in the current draft of the 
bill and we think they go a long way in that direction. The 2-year 
time frame is much better than the earlier time frame that was in- 
dicated, and the fact that the authorization would be an annual au- 
thorization and not a 1-year authorization annual over 3 years 
would also be a very important direction to move in. 

I also heard Administrator Stanislaus say that he thought that 
$800,000 a year and longer than 2 years was necessary, and I 
think that we should listen to his reasons for that. There might be 
some very good reasons for that. Tracking the flow of materials 
throughout the economy from collector to broker to manufacturer 
could be a difficult task and could take considerable resources. 

Finally, whether this type of information can be obtained from 
voluntary information requests and existing published data is ques- 
tionable to obtain it at this level. I am not saying we shouldn’t try, 
but we may come up short and not get the type of information that 
we need and we might need to go back and look at other options. 
And we recommend that the committee consider ways of obtaining 
that information and increasing voluntary information submittals. 

And we do recognize the fact that this bill would provide EPA 
with the authority to conduct more wide-scale surveys, would give 
them the ability to go and get approval of those surveys under the 
Paperwork Reduction Act, but the question is here how to increase 
the response rates. So let me say we would be pleased, my associa- 
tion would be very pleased to work with EPA on this effort and we 
would encourage our members to cooperate with it. We believe the 
information would be very useful and helpful to both the suppliers 
and the users. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Skinner follows:] 
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statement of John H. Skinner, Ph.D. 

Executive Director and CEO 

The Solid Waste Association of North America (SWANA) 

Hearing on Recycling Legislation 
House of Representatives Energy and Commerce Committee 
Subcommittee on Environment and Economy 
June 27, 2012 

I am pleased to testify before this Committee on the importance of recycling of solid waste 
materials as a strategy that has significant environmental, energy efficiency and economic 
benefits. The Solid Waste Association of North America (SWANA) strongly supports recycling 
and is very pleased that the U.S. Congress is exploring ways to expand recycling nation-wide. 
We have reviewed the discussion draft legislation, increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness 
Through Improved Recycling Act of 2012, and believe that having Congress recognize the 
importance of recycling and its contributions to the economy and environment is very significant. 

SWANA is a not-for-profit professional association operating under Section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. We have over 7,800 individual members, 65 percent from the public 
sector and 35 percent from the private sector; and 45 Chapters in the United States and 
Canada. We provide our members with extensive professional development opportunities 
including training, education, certification, networking, scholarships, internships, research and 
publications. 

SWANA's mission is to advance the practice of environmentally and economically sound 
management or municipal solid waste in North America. Since recycling is often both 
economically and environmentally sound, and is a preferred technology for managing municipal 
solid wastes, it is an essential part of SWANA’s professional development efforts. 

A brief listing of SWANA’s recycling programs include: 
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• Cutting edge training programs with courses targeted toward recycling professionals 
including courses on Managing Recycling Systems and Managing Recycling of 
Construction and Demolition Materials. 

• A Certification Program where individuals can demonstrate their competence and 
expertise in various aspects of recycling. 

• A Recycling and Special Waste Technical Division, one of the largest technical divisions 
at SWANA, that works to promote state-of-the-art approaches to recycling through 
conferences, symposia, newsletters, and which provides the faculty for our training 
courses. 

• An Excellence Awards Program that recognizes outstanding solid waste and recycling 
programs that utilize effective technologies and processes in system design and 
operations, advance worker and community health and safety, and implement 
successful public education and outreach programs. 

» An Applied Research Foundation that produces research reports on various recycling 
and solid waste topics that have reached lens of thousands of solid waste management 
professionals through articles in industry magazines and journals. 

• An Advocacy Program that represents the interests of solid waste and recycling 
professionals by being a proactive advocate of environmentally and economically sound 
recycling and solid waste management legislation and regulations. 

Now turning to the discussion draft legislation, we certainly agree that the manufacturing sector 
can increase its competitiveness, reduce its energy costs and emission levels and improve 
landfill diversion through an increase in the use of recyclable materials in its manufacturing 
processes. Increased energy efficiency in the manufacturing sector can increase domestic 
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employment, including higher paying jobs. It is clear that recyclable materials are perfectly 
acceptable feed stocks to produce new materials and products. 

It Is important that the data specified in the bill lead to increased use of recycled materials in 
manufacturing. Communities have many variables to consider when determining where there 
recyclables will be marketed, however the key determinants are costs and revenues. We do 
recognize the limitations of the current recycling data, and agree that improved data would lead 
to more informed decision-making by policy makers, and help the private sector users of 
recyclables increase their understanding of what recyclable materials may be available. 

The report that would be developed by EPA in consultation with the Departments of Energy and 
Commerce under Section 4 of the draft Bill would provide very detailed and useful information 
on the amounts of various materials actually diverted by various collection systems, the 
amounts recycled by manufacturers, and the amounts disposed of by landfills. We have three 
cautionary areas of concern: the time frame for collecting this data, the cost estimate for the 
data collection effort and the authorities that would be provided to the agency to accomplish this 
task. 

Two hundred and seventy days seems to be a very short time to produce this information, 
especially if new surveys are necessary. The coordination with other agencies and public and 
private recycling programs, along with putting in place survey documents and contracts to carry 
out the work, will require significant time even before the work can begin. Furthermore, the 
authorization of $499,000 for these purposes may not be sufficient. To obtain information 
regarding tonnage by collection type and destination may require surveys carried out at the 
municipal level. Tracking the flow of materials from collector to broker, to processor, to 
manufacturer could be a difficult task. The costs would depend on the number and extent of 
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any new surveys that were needed. Finally, whether this type of information can be obtained 
from voluntary information requests and existing published data is questionable. We suggest 
that the Committee consult with EPA on the schedule and budget, and consider incentives that 
would significantly increase voluntary information submittals. We do recognize that this bill 
would provide EPA with the authority to conduct more wide-scale voluntary surveys, but the 
question is how to increase response rates. 

in conclusion, let me say that SWANA would be pleased to work along with EPA on this effort, 
and we would encourage our members to cooperate with it, because we believe that the 
information would be useful and very helpful to both the suppliers and users of recycled 
materials. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you, Mr. Skinner. 

Now, I will recognize myself for the first 5 minutes. 

And I will start with, you know, just the basic observation: Recy- 
cling is good for everybody. There is really no downside. So the 
question stems from in the new Congress, the new House specifi- 
cally, we are trying to shy away from Federal mandates, man- 
dating things. And so part of this bill, my understanding, is obvi- 
ously getting the EPA to collect information but a voluntary sys- 
tem. So a question is do you think the Discussion Draft, when in- 
troduced, should mandate Federal recycling, recycling systems, or 
recycling goals? Mr. Johnson, briefly if you can. 

Mr. Johnson. No. We believe actually that those solutions do 
exist. There are many of them, and this bill does exactly what it 
should, which is to collect more information and reevaluate the way 
we analyze that data so that we can make those decisions after 
that fact. 

Mr. Shimkus. Great. Ms. Bragg? 

Ms. Bragg. I agree with Mr. Johnson. The Discussion Draft and 
future legislation should not prescribe or mandate recycling pro- 
grams at the Federal level. It shouldn’t be mandating anything. 

Mr. Shimkus. Mr. Gold, you sounded a little impassioned about 
this in your opening statement. Do you concur? 

Mr. Gold. Absolutely not. It is not practical or economical. 

Mr. Shimkus. OK, great. Mr. Skinner? 

Mr. Skinner. Certainly not at this stage. There are a lot of 
things that can be done to increase recycling short of going that 
far. 

Mr. Shimkus. Do you support any Federal mandates or regula- 
tion as a way of increasing recycling? 

Mr. Johnson. Not at this time. We don’t have enough informa- 
tion to know what those programs would look like and how they 
would affect our industry and our material stream. 

Mr. Shimkus. Ms. Bragg? 

Ms. Bragg. No. 

Mr. Shimkus. Mr. Gold? 

Mr. Gold. No. 

Mr. Shimkus. Mr. Skinner? 

Mr. Skinner. Not regulations or legislation but I think the Fed- 
eral Government can play a very significant leadership role in en- 
couraging people to do these types of activities. 

Mr. Shimkus. And let me just follow up on that because obvi- 
ously in the opening statement it seems like everybody is pretty 
supportive, I think. Mr. Skinner, you were raising some concerns 
but not, “Stop, no way.” And as I mentioned earlier, I am co-chair 
of the Recycling Caucus. One of the reasons why was to make sure 
that on the corporate side people really understood how much is re- 
cycled there and it is really a solid waste issue. 

Good data could help us answer one question that perplexes 
me — single-source versus multiple bins. And Mr. Gold, you raised 
the contaminated or tainted material in a single source issue. But 
the reality is we don’t know nationally how much is lost. There is 
no way we can provide information to local communities or you all 
to say single source is good because, my observation, more people 
find it easier to put everything in a single bin. Simplicity helps. So 
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there may be more generated recyclable material but then we for- 
get about that portion that may be tainted and thrown out. But we 
don’t know that answer. Is that correct? 

Mr. Johnson. That is absolutely correct. That is one of the prob- 
lems that we have pointed out repeatedly and we cite the need for 
a study of this type. We need to know more about what is hap- 
pening to the material between collection and reclamation. 

Mr. Shimkus. Ms. Bragg? 

Ms. Bragg. That is absolutely correct. Mr. Johnson’s answer is 
perfect really. We have the same issue. 

Mr. Shimkus. And you are with the glass recyclers, is that right? 

Ms. Bragg. Yes. 

Mr. Shimkus. So I toured the waste-to-energy plant across the 
river, which is another huge option. They are very successful in 
even reclaiming some of the metals, but glass, I think, melts and 
that is one thing that if it is a single source goes to waste-to-en- 
ergy, I don’t think the glass portion is recoverable. Do you know 
anything about the waste-to-energy and do you lose all that? 

Ms. Bragg. I would have to do some additional searches on 
waste-to-energy in terms of glass, but just in terms of recycling, if 
the glass isn’t collected properly, it does break into very many 
small pieces and usually gets entangled with paper and other liq- 
uids and becomes a big mess. 

Mr. Shimkus. Is colored glass a challenge anymore for your sec- 
tor or 

Ms. Bragg. No. 

Mr. Shimkus. No. 

Ms. Bragg. No. 

Mr. Shimkus. Mr. Gold? 

Mr. Gold. Nationally, no, but internally with our own company 
we know it is 10 to 15 to 18 percent contaminants from single 
stream. It is unscrambling the scrambled egg. 

Mr. Shimkus. Right. Yes. Mr. Skinner? 

Mr. Skinner. Yes, the important thing is to understand why mu- 
nicipalities go for single-stream or single sort. It is an economic de- 
cision. It makes collection of the material much less costly and col- 
lection is 80 percent of your costs of managing of wastes. If you 
have to send down multiple trucks to pick up multiple streams or 
you have sorting by the collector, the collection is much more ex- 
pensive. You can put it all in one container. It reduces the collec- 
tion cost if you can collect it automated. So that is the reason that 
they are moving in that direction. But I do acknowledge that when 
you do that, you have to be very, very careful about your materials 
recovery facility and sort out the contaminants so that the products 
that you are producing are valuable. 

Mr. Shimkus. And I will end on that. But I guess my final point 
is I think centralized voluntary information is better than no infor- 
mation to start making these decisions either from the municipal 
waste collection side or the folks who want to be end users of recy- 
cled products. There is a gap there of things we don’t know. And 
so I am very interested in this process and we will follow it forward 
with great consultation with my friend, Mr. Green, who I would 
like to recognize for 5 minutes for questions. 
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Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Again, I thank our panel 
for being here. 

This question is for anyone on the panel. Many States and com- 
munities already issue reports on the outcomes of their recycling 
initiatives. Is there a reason this type of survey cannot be attached 
to those current reporting regimens? 

Mr. Johnson. Are we still going in order? 

The first reason is scope and scale. Many municipalities attack 
their questions about their municipal material streams at the local 
level and answer those questions. Industries need information 
about the national and international movement of our materials 
and the material flow. 

Mr. Green. OK. Anybody else? Is that pretty well everyone is 
agreed? 

What makes you think that voluntary responses to the EPA 
would differ from an initiative that your associations could jointly 
initiate? I know, for example, I represent five refiners and they co- 
operate all the time on surveys. It is pretty regular. Would that be 
any different than what your associations would cooperate on? 

Ms. Bragg. Speaking for the glass industry, we do have our own 
internal surveys but the type of information that we are looking for 
in terms of this gap is something that we couldn’t do alone in 
terms of our own industry because we are really looking for addi- 
tional information where we can get a better handle on the end 
markets. And we also need to know the gap in the middle, what 
is happening to it, and that is very difficult for us. We wouldn’t be 
able to handle that on our own. 

Mr. Green. But a good example, Mr. Skinner represents the 
group of recyclers and when somebody brings in — they bring in 
glass, they bring in paper — and in the case of city of Houston 
where I live they bring in e-waste that, you know, you have to sep- 
arate from everything else. It seemed like that the cooperation you 
could get a lot of this good information, you know, with your asso- 
ciations doing it with the folks who actually are picking up and are 
the receiver of those recyclable items. 

Ms. Bragg. You are making a very good point but many of us 
are involved in groups that are seeking answers to why we aren’t 
getting more recycled material back. We are working cooperatively 
together but we really do feel that if the government, if EPA could 
request this additional information we are asking for, we would 
have a better overall picture than trying to piece it all together 
ourselves. 

Mr. Green. OK. Mr. Skinner, you represent a huge number of 
groups — I assume municipalities but also private recyclers like 

Mr. Skinner. That is correct. 

Mr. Green [continuing]. In my area in incorporated Houston 
Waste Management has a recycling program that a community 
may decide because it typically increases their cost to do that, so 
you represent both private and public entities? 

Mr. Skinner. That is correct. 

Mr. Green. When your members pick up that waste, I assume 
they divide it up or do they just have the different associations that 
specialize in it. You know, does a glass person come in and get your 
glass or aluminum person come in or paper? 
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Mr. Skinner. It generally goes to a facility after it is collected 
and depending upon how it is collected, it may need to be sorted 
further and sorted considerably if it is collected as comingled. And 
then it is basically baled and goes to a broker and the broker would 
take it to the ultimate end markets. So there is a process where 
they work through the existing scrap markets to get that material. 

In response to your prior question, I think there is good data 
from the trade associations on how much material is being used 
and how it is being used within their manufacturing. The data that 
is limited is the supply side, what is coming out of the municipali- 
ties and how much more could come out of municipalities. That 
data is available. Some of it is on Web sites and a good data collec- 
tion effort could get it and bring it all together. You might not get 
a complete national picture but I think working on the supply side 
is important. 

Mr. Green. Let me ask in my last 30 seconds I have a real inter- 
est in e-waste and I partner with the city of Houston on a number 
of these e-waste events. And Mr. Johnson, you talked about the end 
user because I know a lot of my scrap paper is actually sent over- 
seas. I don’t worry about how they dispose of scrap paper as much 
as I am how they are doing and it has been very publicly, inter- 
nationally how some countries take e-waste and literally it is a 
danger to the folks that do it. I want to be able to track that. 

And I know that is not today’s hearing but, Mr. Chairman, some- 
where along the way I would like to see how we track what e-waste 
is picked up now and how it is tracked to where we know what is 
being done with it. And I appreciate the time. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

The chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Gardner, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gardner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I know my col- 
league and I and Mr. Latta from Ohio have a number of issues in 
common in terms of concerns when it comes to recycling and the 
facilities that we have in our districts — ^bottle manufacturing and 
glass manufacturing, glass packaging — and so, Ms. Bragg, I will di- 
rect a couple of questions your way. In your testimony you claim 
that better recycling will help energy-intensive manufacturers re- 
duce their energy costs and greenhouse gas emissions. How does 
the bill that we are discussing today fit with that goal? How does 
it relate to international competition and job preservation right 
here in the United States? 

Ms. Bragg. Thank you for the question. When a glass manufac- 
turer uses cullet instead of raw materials to make glass, we can 
operate our furnaces at lower temperatures. So once t^he cullet has 
already been melted into glass, it is much easier to melt it again. 
And lower temperatures mean less energy use. The glass industry 
relies mostly on natural gas to run our furnaces and less energy 
use means lower emissions. And they are, of course, directly re- 
lated. 

All of this helps us compete internationally and keep jobs here 
in the U.S. As you would expect, profit margins are slim and glass 
companies compete for customers by lowering their prices, but you 
can’t set your prices so low that the company stops making money. 
And then if that happens, you have to close your doors and people 
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lose their jobs. And unfortunately, some of our members have lost 
customers to foreign glass plants, which really don’t operate under 
the same regulatory environment that we have here in the U.S. 

So we need to do everything we can to cost-effectively keep our 
energy costs and air emissions down. And really using cullet in- 
stead of those raw materials to make glass really helps us achieve 
those goals. 

Mr. Gardner. And one thing I didn’t realize until visiting the 
manufacturing facility is the importation of recycled glass into the 
country. Is that still occurring regularly? 

Ms. Bragg. You know 

Mr. Gardner. Within the country, excuse me, like from, you 
know, taking recycled glass from California to Colorado to meet 
needs at the plant there. 

Ms. Bragg. Yes, absolutely. Cullet is transported from unbeliev- 
able locations to be used in a glass manufacturing plant thousands 
of miles away. 

Mr. Gardner. And the EPA believes that the bill requires that 
it sample every single community and recycling facility in the 
United States. Do you agree with that assessment? 

Ms. Bragg. No, we do not. I mean even right now the EPA uses 
statistical sampling and extrapolation of data and we don’t believe 
they would have to go to every single municipality across the 
United States. 

Mr. Gardner. Thanks. And you mentioned that the information 
collection request in your testimony, what is that and why does 
that matter? 

Ms. Bragg. Well, as I mentioned in my testimony, the informa- 
tion collection request is under the Paperwork Reduction Act, and 
it limits the amount of people you can ask for that information. So 
again with just nine people the reports are estimates that are real- 
ly extrapolated from a few surveys. And it is my understanding 
that the EPA has not even tried to get an information collection re- 
quest to request any recycling data like the data we are asking for 
in the Discussion Draft. So again the Discussion Draft doesn’t 
waive the Paperwork Reduction Act but it does require EPA to col- 
lect information in accordance with an ICR. So they would then 
have to put together the survey, seek public comment, submit the 
surveys to 0MB, and given the legislation, we would expect 0MB 
to approve the surveys. So they would be able to ask more people 
than just nine. 

Mr. Gardner. Thank you, Ms. Bragg, and I yield back my time. 

Mr. Shimkus. Would the gentleman yield for his last 50 seconds? 

Mr. Gardner. Absolutely. 

Mr. Shimkus. We are a market-based competitive majority in the 
House right now. And why wouldn’t just the purchases of recycled 
goods send a price signal? There will be a break point where add- 
ing the recyclable material to your production process is profitable 
based upon EPA regs, energy costs, and the like, and when it is 
not. I will have to get an answer to this question for my colleagues. 
Why wouldn’t a price signaled by you all on the cost of an input 
product send a signal we want more recycled cans? We want more 
recycled glass. We want more recycled paper. Why isn’t that work- 
ing? 
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Mr. Johnson. I would make two points. First is because that sig- 
nal is not received by the disparate end users of the products who 
are the first step in recycling the material. So the average house- 
hold is not recycling aluminum cans because they can get back the 
individual monetary value of each of those cans. They are doing it 
because it is the right thing to do for the environment and because 
it is an available service in their community. 

The second point I would make is that those price signals are 
being sent through our economy. Each year, the aluminum that is 
produced in the United States is almost half recycled material and 
we have a shortage still of material coming into our processes. So 
we are sending that signal but the first and possibly the second 
step of the scrap stream is never going to receive that signal. 

Mr. Shimkus. Ms. Bragg, same? 

Ms. Bragg. I can’t really speak directly to price. Our industry is 
especially very wary of antitrust. We really abide very strictly by 
the antitrust regulations, so individual companies could respond to 
that. I know as individual companies, they work every day with re- 
cyclers and processers. 

Mr. Gold. I think in the paper side the two major grades that 
are recovered are corrugated and residential mixed papers, and we 
are way over 70, almost 80 percent recovery rate on those two. 
There is not a lot more that can be recovered unless you go into 
the landfills and start to pull back. 

Mr. Shimkus. Mr. Skinner? 

Mr. Skinner. If the price signal is strong enough and if there are 
contracts for the long-term, municipalities will put in the collection 
programs to get that material out. And that is what needs to he 
done. It has to be a program that you can’t turn on and off munic- 
ipal recycling. It has to be something that you sustain over a period 
of time. 

Mr. Shimkus. Great. Well, we appreciate your testimony and 
thank you for your time. 

And with that, we will empanel the fourth panel. Thank you. 

We welcome the fourth panel, and I will do as I did with the 
third panel, introduce you all at one time and then ask you to give 
your opening statements. So with us is Ms. Susana Hildebrand, 
Professional Engineer, Chief Engineer, Texas Commission on Envi- 
ronmental Quality. And we want to welcome you. Mr. Water Brad- 
ley, Director of Government and Industry Relations with the Dairy 
Farmers of America, and having the largest dairy county in the 
State of Illinois, I particularly welcome you. 

Mr. Bradley. Great. 

Mr. Shimkus. It is not huge but it is the largest. 

Mr. Ed Hopkins, Director, Environmental Quality Program with 
the Sierra Club, sir, welcome back. 

And with that your full statements are in the record. As always, 
you have 5 minutes and we would like to start with you, Ms. 
Hildebrand. 
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STATEMENTS OF SUSANA M. HILDEBRAND, CHIEF ENGINEER, 

TEXAS COMMISSION ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY; WAL- 
TER BRADLEY, GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY RELATIONS 

REPRESENTATIVE, DAIRY FARMERS OF AMERICA; AND ED 

HOPKINS, DIRECTOR, ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY PROGRAM, 

SIERRA CLUB 

STATEMENT OF SUSANA M. HILDEBRAND 

Ms. Hildebrand. Good afternoon. Again, my name is Susana 
Hildebrand and I am the chief engineer at the Texas Commission 
on Environmental Quality. Thank you for the opportunity to speak 
today. 

The Texas Commission on Environmental Quality regularly 
weighs matters that affect the environment and economy. Decisions 
made by the TCEQ are based on the law, common sense, good 
science, and fiscal responsibility. The Superfund Common Sense 
Act, H.R. 2997, is also based on these principles. This hearing is 
not about whether manure should be regulated. Animal agricul- 
tural operations that produce manure are already adequately regu- 
lated under other environmental laws such as the Eederal Clean 
Water Act and Clean Air Act, as well as State-specific authorities 
in Texas — the Texas Water Code and Texas Clean Air Act. 

The question is whether additional regulatory burdens of 
CERCLA are necessary for manure. H.R. 2997 would remove the 
question from the purview of the courts and ERA ensuring that re- 
sources dedicated to CERCLA are used to address the problems 
that Congress had intended. 

The Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act (CERCLA), as amended by the Superfund Amend- 
ments and Reauthorization Act (SARA), authorizes Eederal cleanup 
of releases of hazardous substances, imposes liability for cleanup, 
and provides restoration or replacement of natural resources af- 
fected by a release. CERCLA defines a hazardous substance as a 
substance designated under various acts, including the Clean Air 
Act and the Clean Water Act. 

CERCLA also specifies reporting requirements when specific 
quantities of hazardous substances are released into the environ- 
ment. CERCLA Section 103(a) excludes, “federally permitted” re- 
leases, including discharges addressed through a National Pollut- 
ant Discharge Elimination System (NPDES) permit from the re- 
lease notification requirements of CERCLA. This exclusion is ap- 
propriate because effective regulatory and enforcement mechanisms 
already exist under the applicable laws, including the Clean Water 
Act and the Clean Air Act. 

Specific agricultural operations, such as the confined animal 
feeding operations (CAFOs), are already regulated under the 
NPDES program and the Texas Pollutant Discharge Elimination 
System (TPDES program) in Texas. TPDES permits regulate dis- 
charges from CAEOs; they include best management practice re- 
quirements for manure management. With regard to air emissions, 
facilities in Texas are subject to the Texas Health and Safety Code, 
through the Texas Clean Air Act, and must be authorized prior to 
construction. 
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In considering issuance of a permit, the TCEQ considers possible 
nuisance odors and addressing handling and storage of manure. 
Violations of State law or agency regulations, including odor and 
nuisance conditions, are subject to enforcement. Congress should 
make it clear that current environmental laws are adequate and 
that regulation under CERCLA is not necessary. 

Moreover, as the United States EPA describes in its Superfund 
Web site, the CERCLA law was enacted following the discovery of 
high-risk toxic waste dumps such as Love Canal in New York and 
Times Beach in Missouri in the 1970s. Also, according to EPA, 
“this law created a tax on the chemical and petroleum industries 
and provided broad Eederal authorities to respond directly to re- 
leases or threatened releases of hazardous substances that may en- 
danger public health or the environment.” CERCLA was never in- 
tended to address the removal or cleanup of agricultural sites that 
are comprised of manure created by biological processes, as defined 
by H.R. 2997. 

The CERCLA and the Eederal Superfund program have had tre- 
mendous benefit in cleaning up legacy pollutants from some of the 
Nation’s worst toxic waste sites. Applying CERCLA to agricultural 
operations that produce manure is not consistent with its original 
intent and will likely result in the diversion of Eederal, State, and 
local resources away from the cleanup of sites that contain haz- 
ardous substances and truly present the most significant risks to 
human health and the environment. Manure clearly does not fit 
into this category. 

Regulating manure as a hazardous substance would be unduly 
burdensome to business owners who by and large manage manure 
properly. Congress should make it clear that manure is not a haz- 
ardous substance regulated under CERCLA. If Congress does not 
act to exclude manure, then it will allow the courts or EPA to de- 
fine CERCLA applicability, resulting in ambiguous, duplicative, 
and inappropriate requirements to other mechanisms already avail- 
able to State regulators charged with the mission of protecting 
human health and the environment. There is no additional benefit 
to regulating manure under CERCLA as there are regulatory pro- 
grams already in place to address environmental concerns. 

The facts are clear: stringent requirements meant for truly haz- 
ardous substances, such as those imposed under CERCLA, should 
not apply to manure. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hildebrand follows:] 
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The Texas Commission on Environmental Quality' (TCEQ) regularly weighs matters 
that affect the environment and economy. Decisions made by the TCEQ are based 
on the law, common sense, good science, and fiscal responsibilitv'*. The Superfund 
Common Sense Act, H.R. 2997, is also based on these principles. This hearing is not 
about whether manure should be regulated. Animal agricultural operations that 
produce manure are already adequately regulated under other environmental laws, 
such as the federal Clean Water Act and Clean Air Act, as well as state-specific 
authorities such as the Texas Water Code and Texas Clean Air Act in Texas. The 
question is whether the additional regulatory burdens of CERCLA are necessary for 
manure. H.R. 2997 would remove the question from the purv'iew of the courts and 
EPA, ensuring that resources dedicated to CERCLA are used to address the problems 
that Congress had intended. 

CERCLA 

The Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
(CERCLA), as amended by the Superfund Amendments and Reauthorization Act 
(SARA), authorizes federal cleanup of releases of hazardous substances, imposes 
liability for cleanup, and provides for restoration or replacement of natural resources 
affected by a release. CERCLA defines a hazardous substance as a substance 
designated under various acts, including the Clean Air Act and the Clean Water Act. 
CERCLA also specifies reporting requirements when specific quantities of hazardous 
substances are released to the environment. CERCLA §103(3) excludes, “federally 
permitted” releases including discharges addressed through a NPDES permit from 
the release notification requirements of CERCLA. This exclusion is appropriate 
because effective regulatoiy and enforcement mechanisms already exist under 
applicable laws including the Clean Water Act (CWA) and the Clean Air Act. Specific 
agricultural operations, such as confined animal feeding operations, are already 
regulated under the NPDES Program and the Texas Pollutant Discharge Elimination 
System (TPDES) in Texas. TPDES permits regulate discharges from CAFOs and 
include best management practice requirements for manure management. With 
regard to air emissions, facilities in Texas are subject to the Texas Health and Safety 
Code, through the Texas Clean Air Act, and must be authorized prior to construction. 
Ill considering issuance of a permit, the TCEQ considers possible nuisance odors and 
addressing handling and storage of manure. Violations of state law or agency 
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regulations, including odor and nuisance conditions, are subject to enforcement. 
Congress should make it clear that current environmental laws are adequate and that 
regulation under CERCLA is not necessarj'. 

Moreover, as the United States Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) describes on 
its Superfund website, the CERCLA law was enacted following the discovery of high- 
risk toxic waste dumps such as Love Canal in New York and Times Beach in Missouri 
in the 19708.= Also according to the EPA, “This law created a tax on the chemical and 
petroleum industries and provided broad federal authority to respond directly to 
releases or threatened releases of hazardous substances that may endanger public 
health or the environmeiit.’ri CERCLA was never intended to address the removal or 
cleanup of agricultural sites that are comprised of manure created by biological 
processes, as defined by H.R. 2997. 

CERCLA and the federal Superfund program have had tremendous benefit in 
cleaning up legacy pollutants from some of the nation’s worst toxic waste sites. 
Applying CERCLA to agricultural operations that produce manure is not consistent 
with its original intent and will likely result in the diversion of federal, state, and 
local resources away from the cleanup of sites that contain hazardous substances and 
truly present the most significant risks to human health and the environment. 
Manure clearly does not fit into this category'. 

Conclusion 

Regulating manure as a hazardous substance would be unduly burdensome to 
business owners who by and large manage manure properly. Congress should make 
it clear that manure is not a hazardous substance regulated under CERCLA. If 
Congress does not act to exclude manure, then it will allow the courts or EIPA to 
define CERCIv^ applicability', resulting in ambiguous, duplicative, and inappropriate 
requirements to other mechanisms already available to state regulators charged with 
the mission of protecting human health and the enrironment. There is no additional 
benefit to regulating manure under CERCLA as there are other regulatory programs 
already in place to address environmental concerns. The facts are clear: stringent 
requirements meant for truly hazardous substances, such as those imposed under 
CERCIA, should not apply to manure. 


- United States Protection Agency Siiperfund Basic Information 
htt]):/ /\vvv'vv.epa.go\~/superfund/about.htm 

3 United States Binvironmental Protection Agenw Superftind CERCLA Overview 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you very much. 

Now, I would like to recognize Mr. Bradley for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER BRADLEY 

Mr. Bradley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. 

I am former New Mexico Lieutenant Government Water Bradley, 
and today, I am here to represent the 15,000 farmer owners of 
Dairy Farmers of America. And we are in strong support of H.R. 
2997. This measure will once and for all affirm that the very small 
livestock manure that is used to fertilize our Nation’s organic crops 
is not a hazardous or toxic substance under Superfund. 

The last few years have posed extraordinary challenges for pro- 
ducers across the country but especially in my region where a ma- 
jority of feed is imported from other regions. And in 2009 and 2010, 
our producers dealt with a very volatile milk price and input costs, 
a supply-and-demand imbalance, and other world factors which 
drove down the price of milk and our operating margins. Many lost 
a generation’s worth of equity while others left the business. In 
New Mexico, most every one of our survivors had to take on more 
debt. 

Prices, feed costs, supply-demand fluctuations, and weather are 
all things farmers cannot always control. The uncertainty that 
these and other factors bring to the industry is startling, but one 
thing we can deliver, that we should be delivering to our dairymen 
is regulatory surety. I ask this committee to do just that, specifi- 
cally make clear the intent of Congress to not regulate manure 
under CERCLA and EPCRA. We are not seeking an exemption 
from the Federal Clean Water Act or the Clean Air Act or similar 
State laws including any Federal or State worker protection laws. 
We are merely seeking clarification under CERCLA and EPCRA 
that animal manure does not necessitate an emergency response, 
nor does it create a Superfund site. 

It should also be pointed out that both CERCLA and EPCRA in- 
clude exemptions for animal operations. The example of the defini- 
tion of hazardous chemical under CERCLA excludes any substance 
to the extent it is used in agriculture operations. Without this clar- 
ity, the courts can and ultimately will be left to redefine the regula- 
tion. And some lawyers have already jumped on this bandwagon. 
In fact, in 2009, the Middleton Law Firm in Georgia and the Spear 
Law Firm in Missouri formed the Center to Close and Expose Ani- 
mal Factories and have filed numerous lawsuits around the coun- 
try on all sizes of farms. 

I don’t believe Congress ever intended for manure to be regulated 
as a hazardous substance, and recent history demonstrates that 
Congress understands the value of manure to America and has en- 
couraged its creative use. Laws have been passed and initiatives 
undertaken to encourage rural America to participate in the renew- 
able energy field through the development of on-farm energy pro- 
duction by producing biogas, electricity, and biodiesel derived from 
manure. This very Congress has acknowledged manure’s value by 
funding research, passing tax credits and mandates for its use. 
How can we possibly ask dairy producers to invest millions of dol- 
lars in technologies to support the Nation’s energy needs without 
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addressing the threat that manure will be classified as a hazardous 
substance? 

And how are organic farmers going to fertilize their crops? Gov- 
ernment regulations forbid the use of manufactured fertilizers. Be- 
sides being used for bioenergy production, manure is frequently 
spread on fields for fertilizer. This simple, long-standing, and envi- 
ronmentally respectful practice is threatened by the insecurity sur- 
rounding manure’s possible regulation under CERCLA. Conversely, 
I find it interesting that petroleum-based fertilizers, the alternative 
to the naturally occurring fertilizer, are exempt from these laws. 

In closing, I would like to point out that animal agriculture oper- 
ations are subject to a vast array of Federal, State, and local envi- 
ronmental laws and authority to deal with every conceivable envi- 
ronmental problem presented by them. They include the Clean Air 
Act; the Clean Water Act; the Resource Conservation Recovery Act; 
the Toxic Substance Control Act; FIFRA; soil conservation, dust, 
and odor mitigation controls; as well as nuisance laws, which have 
all been applied broadly throughout the country to provide environ- 
mental protection from every conceivable aspect of animal agri- 
culture operations. 

In New Mexico, we have the Ground Water Protection Bureau, 
the Surface Water Bureau, the Air Quality Bureau, and a set of 
New Mexico dairy rules for permitting of all dairies in addition to 
all the federal rules and regulations I mentioned above. 

There has been no indication that environmental laws such as 
these are inadequate and we certainly don’t need another layer of 
duplicative regulatory actions. I hope Congress addresses this issue 
and makes clear their original intent that manure from animal ag- 
riculture is exempt as a CERCLA hazardous substance, and I com- 
mend Congressman Long for his leadership on this issue and hope 
to soon see H.R. 2997 passed and signed into law. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, for this 
opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bradley follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my name is Walter Bradley. I currently work in 
government and business relations at Dairy Farmers of America, Inc. (DFA) in the southwest 
council, which includes New Mexico, and portions of Texas, Oklahoma. Kansas and Arizona. In 
this capacity 1 work directly with New Mexico state legislators and slate environmental agencies 
on legislation and regulations. After a 4 year effort, we have recently completed passing 
comprehensive dairy rules that included agreement between industry, government and 
environmental groups in the state. I also work directly with dairy producers in various business 
efforts including energy audits and anaerobic digesters, whose feedstock is manure, tor on-farm 
energy production. Formerly, I sciv'ed as a state senator and lieutenant governor For the great 
state of New Mexico, and 1 have a great under,standing and appreciation of public service for our 
country. 

I am testifying today on behalfof the nearly 15.000 farmer-owners of DFA. who raise their herds 
and their families in 48 states across the nation, in strong support of H.R. 2997. H.R. 2977 will 
once and for all affirm that the very same livestock manure used to fertilize our nation’s organic 
crops is not a hazardoius or toxic substance under Superfund. 

DFA’s members are diverse in size, thought and farm management. They are all similar, 
however, in that they are proud stewards of the land who understand quality feed and quality 
milk comes from land that is respected and well cared for. Additionally, DFA’s members and 
the manure generated from their herds are already regulated by state and federal law. 

I have the pleasure of specifically serving the dairy industry of New Mexico. New Mexico’s 
average dairy herd is about 2,500 cows, considerably larger than the average dairy nafionaliy. 
and the state is the eight largest producer of the nation's milk. While farms are large in our state, 
they are owned and run by families who live and work on their farms. Most support several 
family members and are multi-gencrational. 

fhe last few years have posed extraordinary challenges for producers across the country, but 
especially in my region, where a majority of feed is imported from other regions. In 2009 and 
part of 2010, our producers dealt with very volatile milk prices and input costs, a supply/demand 
imbalance, and other world factors, which drove down price and operating margins. Many lost a 
generation’s worth of equity while others left the business. In New Me.xico, most took on more 
debt. 
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This year, we are lacing another low margin cycle. Some in our area are still paying for feed and 
other bills acquired during 2009. Since January of this year, we have lost 21 dairies in the area 
and 5 in New Mexico specifically with several on the cusp of exiting the business. Prices, feed 
costs, supply/dcmand fluctuations and weather, are all things farmers cannot always control. The 
uncertainty that these and other factors bring to the industry is startling. 

One thing we can deliver - that we should be delivering to our dairymen - is regulatory surety. I 
ask this committee to do just that. Bring certainty to the nation’s dairy farmers on the treatment 
of manure, a resource and potential source of income, under the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response. Compensation and Liability Act (CERCLA) and Emergency Planning and 
Community Right to Know' Act (EiPCRA) regulation. 

Specifically, make clear the intent of Congress to not regulate manure under these laws . We are 
not seeking an exemption from the federal Clean Water Act (CWA) or the Clean Air Act (CAA) 
or similar state laws including any federal or state worker protection laws. We are merely 
seeking clarification under CERCLA and EPCRA that animal manure does not necessitate an 
emergency response nor does it create a Siiperfund site . 

Congress created the Superfund to deal specifically with the problem of cleaning up toxic waste 
sites, including hazardous materials such as petrochemicals, inorganic raw' materials and 
petroleum oil used to make hazardous products and waste. At the same time, EPCRA was 
adopted to require the reporting of releases of hazardous chemicals and to enable emergency 
responses from governmental authorities when necessary. The composition and use of animal 
manure by farmers does not meet the threshold of being considered a hazardous w'aste. 

It should also be pointed out that both the CERCLA and EPCRA include exemptions for animal 
operations. For example the definition ofa "hazardous chemical" under CERCLA excludes "any 
substance to the extent it is used in agriculture operations". At the same time, EPCRA 
specifically exempts "any substance to the extent that it is used in routine agricultural operations 
or is a fertilizer held for sale by a retailer to the ultimate customer from the definition of being a 
hazardous chemical.” 

CERCLA was passed in the wake of Love Canal for the purpose of dealing with the “legacy of 
hazardous substances and wastes which pose a .serious threat to human health and the 
environment.’’ The law states that it was intended “to clean the worst abandoned hazardous waste 
sites in the country.” The legislative history contains a litany of references to “synthetic,” 
“manmade” chemicals, “chemical contamination.” and the results of “modern chemical 
technology” as the problems CERCLA intended to address. It contains no reference to an 
intention to clean up manure or urea, or their byproducts, from cattle or any other animal 
agricultural operations. 

Without this clarity, the courts are left to redefine the regulation. Animal manure has been safely 
ii.sed as a fertilizer and soil amendment all over the world for centuries. In recent years.however, 
we have seen litigation challenge the ii.se of animal manure as a fertilizer by claiming 
contamination and damage to natural resources. 

The issue of CERCLA/EPCRA’s applicability to the livestock industry has been discussed in 
Congress several times in the last decade. I believe congressional intent is clear. When the law 
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was passed, Congress did not intend for manure to be regulated as a hazardous substance. 
Moreover, recent history demonstrates that Congress understands the value of manure to 
producers and has encouraged its creative use. Laws have been passed and initiatives undertaken 
to encourage rural .America to participate in the renewable energy field through the development 
of on-farm energy production. Whether it is producing biogas, electricity or biodiesel derived 
from manure, Congress has acknowledged manure’s value by funding research, passing tax 
credits and mandates for its use. How can we possibly ask dairy producers to invest millions ot 
dollars in technologies to support the nation’s energy needs without addressing the threat that 
manure might be classified as a hazardous substance. 

Besides being used for bio-energy production, manure is frequently spread on fields for fertilizer. 
When waterways are near, farmers often use a buffer strip as they are sensitive to keeping water 
sources clean. The buffer strip produces no income or feed, but protects the environment. This 
simple, long standing and environmentally respectful practice is threatened by the insecurity 
suiToimding manure’s possible regulation under CERCLA/EPCRA, Conversely, 1 find it 
interesting that petroleum-based fertilizers, the alternative to this naturally occurring fertilizer are 
exempt from such laws. 

As a fertilizer, manure is excellent as it contains nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and other 
nutrients. Manure not only supplies many nutrients for crop production, including 
micronutrients, but it is also a valuable source of organic matter. Increasing soil organic matter 
improves soil structure or tilth, increases the water-holding capacity of coarse-textured sandy 
soils, improves drainage in finc-textured clay soils, provides a source of slow release nutrients, 
reduces wind and water erosion, and promotes growth of earthworms and other beneficial soil 
organisms, Additionally, its use reduces an operations dependence on man-made chemical 
fertilizers, which have become veiy expensive. 

if Congress does not act, if the courts are allowed to determine the specifics of this law, how will 
this law be applied to dairy and other agriculture producers? Will producers need a special 
permit to dispose of manure? What about the phosphates used by people on their lawns, golf 
clubs or other community green areas? Would they be classified a Superfund site? On this issue, 
the science and common sense are in agreement, fhe phosphates in manure are not now, nor 
have they ever been, equivalent to the harmful chemicals that CERCLA has been addressing for 
the last 32 years. 

In 2005, the United States Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) entered into a Consent 
Agreement with animal agriculture to address emissions of air pollutants from animal feeding 
operations that may be subject to requirements of the CAA, the hazardous substance release 
notification provisions of CERCLA and the emergency notification provisions of EPCRA. In 
order to secure a substantive sampling, covering different types of operations in different 
geographic regions, the impacted industries paid for their portion of the study themselves. The 
data is currently being analyzed for the purpose of proposing "threshold requirements" for 
reporting air emissions from animal operations of various sizes that could be put into effect next 
year. It is clear that CWA and the CAA already provide sufficient authority to address the needs 
and challenges associated with animal agriculture. EPA is currently moving under the provisions 
of the C.AA to deal with air emissions from ammonia, hydrogen sulfide and other substances. 
Using CERCLA and EPCRA authority to enforce water and air quality standards on animal 
agriculture is another example of "regulatory overkill" at its worst. 
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I will also note that legal action can already be brought against animal operations that are not 
complying with the CWA to require cleanup. At the same time, Total Maximum Daily Load 
requirements have been instituted in watersheds requiring farmers to comply with nutrient 
runoff. 

Lastly, animal agricultural operations are subject to a vast array offederal, state and local 
environmental laws and authority to deal with every conceivable environmental problem 
presented by them. They include the CAA, CWA, the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, 
the Toxic Substances Control Act, FIFRA, soil conservation, du.st and odor mitigation controls, 
as well as nuisance laws, which have been applied broadly throughout the country to provide 
environmental protection from every conceivable aspect of animal agricultural operations. In 
New Mexico, we have the Ground Water Protection Bureau, the Surface Water Bureau, the Air 
Quality Bureau and a set of New' Mexico Dairy Rules for permitting of all dairies in addition to 
all the federal rules and regulations. There has been no indication that environmental laws such 
as these are inadequate. 

The statute is clear in my view. However, that has not been enough to prevent litigation over 
applying the Supcrfiind Laws to manure from animal agriculture, and decisions that they apply. 

1 hope Congress addresses this issue and makes clear their original intent that manure from 
animal agriculture is exempt as a CERCLA hazardous substance. 

1 commend Congressman Long for his leadership on this issue and hope to soon see H.R. 2997, 
the Superfund Common-Sense Act of 201 1, passed and signed into law'. 

Thank you for the opportunity to participate in today’s hearing. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you very much. 

And our final witness for today on the fourth panel is Mr. Ed 
Hopkins, Director of Environmental Quality Programs, Sierra Club. 
Sir, welcome. 


STATEMENT OF ED HOPKINS 

Mr. Hopkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Green. I appreciate being here today representing the Sierra Club. 
We have worked at the local. State, and Eederal level for over the 
past decade to protect public health and the environment from fac- 
tory farm pollution. 

Unlike in earlier decades, many of today’s large-scale operations 
contains thousands and in some cases even millions of animals in 
closed buildings producing huge volumes of waste material that can 
pose serious threats to air and water. A recent GAO report cited 
an example of one hog operation generating some 1.6 million tons 
of manure a year. That is about one-and-a-half times the amount 
of sanitary waste produced by the city of Philadelphia. There is an 
important difference is that the city of Philadelphia has a waste- 
water treatment system; the hog operation doesn’t. 

Some large livestock operations now find themselves producing 
more waste than they can responsibly manage by traditional land 
application practices. But instead of adopting more advanced treat- 
ment or moving waste materials outside of watersheds that can’t 
tolerate more pollution, some operations simply dump excess ma- 
nure. Whether they allow leaks and spills from manure storage la- 
goons, spray or apply manure to frozen or bear ground, or simply 
over-apply far in excess of the agronomic needs of crops, their prac- 
tices result in pollution of ground and surface waters with excess 
nutrients and dangerous pathogens, arsenic, other toxic mineral 
compounds, and antibiotics. 

As a result, more than half of the States cite animal feeding op- 
erations as sources of water pollution. Some of these operations re- 
lease more ammonia into the air than industrial facilities. The 
GAO documented many government-sponsored or peer-reviewed 
studies that directly or indirectly linked pollutants from animal 
feeding operations to specific health and community environmental 
impacts. 

That is why cities like Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Waco, Texas, des- 
perate to protect their drinking water from upstream manure pol- 
lution resorted to CERCLA as their only source of relief. These cit- 
ies want to protect their ratepayers from footing the bill to clean 
up somebody else’s pollution. In Waco, for example, the city had to 
spend some $54 million to install new drinking water treatment 
systems. 

Passing H.R. 2997 and exempting poultry and livestock waste 
from CERCLA and EPCRA will only exacerbate these real-world 
problems. It will increase threats to drinking water supplies, force 
water users to bear the cost imposed by sloppy operators, and with- 
hold important information about air toxics from emergency re- 
sponders in neighboring communities. 

What is the problem that proponents of this bill are trying to 
solve? Are they trying to stop lawsuits threatening farmers? There 
have been three lawsuits to address manure-related contamination 
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of water in CERCLA’s 32-year history. Isn’t it completely under- 
standable that communities want polluters held responsible for 
contaminating their drinking water? 

Is it overregulation of agriculture? If anything, poultry and live- 
stock operations are grossly under-regulated. Twenty-nine States 
report that CAFOs are responsible for pollution. Only 40 percent 
of 20,000 large livestock and poultry operations have obtained 
Clean Water Act permits, and as far as I am aware, no livestock 
or poultry operation in the country has a Federal Clean Air Act 
permit. 

Is it duplication between CERCLA and the Clean Water Act? Ac- 
tually, these laws were carefully crafted to complement one an- 
other. If an operation has a Clean Water Act permit, the releases 
covered in that permit are shielded from CERCLA. CERCLA is the 
only Federal law that allows for State and local governments to re- 
cover cleanup costs from those responsible for contaminating drink- 
ing water supplies. 

Are these laws making manure into a hazardous waste and turn- 
ing farms into Superfund sites? No one is arguing that manure 
itself is hazardous and no one is seeking to ban its use as a fer- 
tilizer. If a farm operator is using manure as a fertilizer, there is 
no liability under CERCLA. There is a specific exclusion for that 
in the law. Only farmers mismanaging manure so as to cause haz- 
ardous releases of phosphorous and other pollutants into water 
need be concerned. In the history of CERCLA, not one single farm 
has been named to Superfund’s National Priority List because of 
manure. 

This bill does nothing to help responsible farmers. It is aimed at 
eliminating legal safeguards communities can use to protect their 
drinking water supplies and their ratepayers from irresponsible 
livestock and poultry operators that are dumping their manure and 
causing pollution. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hopkins follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF ED HOPKINS 
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U.S. HOUSE SUBCOMMiTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
JUNE 27, 2012 

Summary 

Production of livestock and poultry has concentrated greatly In the last several decades, and this has 
concentrated large amounts of animal waste. While manure is not a hazardous waste, improper handling 
can release phosphorus into water supplies, and its degradation can release large amounts of ammonia and 
hydrogen sulfide into the air. These are hazardous substances under the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response Compensation and Liability Act (CERCIA) and the Emergency Planning and Community Right to 
Know Act (EPCRA). Some large livestock and poultry operations release more of these chemicals than 
major industrial facilities. 

Phosphorus can contaminate communities' drinking water supplies, burdening ratepayers and taxpayers 
with cleanup costs. At least 29 states have reported damage to lakes, rivers and streams from large animal 
feeding operations. Air releases of ammonia and hydrogen sulfide - manure degradation products - trigger 
respiratory problems, eye and nose irritation, and in some extreme cases, death. Many university reports, 
peer-reviewed literature and government-sponsored studies have documented the adverse public health 
and environmental effects of animal feeding operations. 

The Sierra Club opposes H.R. 2997, which would create a special exemption for livestock manure from CERCLA 
and EPCRA. If Congress creates this exemption, communities whose waterways or drinking water has been 
damaged by hazardous substances will lose a vital tool for recovering cleanup costs. The cost of cleaning up 
water damaged by excess phosphorus and other hazardous substances in manure would fail on communities and 
ratepayers rather than those responsible for causing the contamination. Communities would remain in the dark 
about toxic chemicals these facilities release into the air. Poultry and livestock operators will also lose a powerful 


incentive to manage their waste responsibly. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today. My name 
is Ed Hopkins, and I am Director of the Sierra Club's Environmental Quality Program. Sierra Club is a 
grassroots environmental organization with 1.4 million members and supporters. For more than decade, 
we have advocated at the local, state and federal level for more effective protection from public health and 
environmental problems caused by targe factory farms. 

We support the provisions of Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation and Liability Act (CERCLA) 
and the Emergency Reporting and Community Right to Know Act (EPCRA) that hold polluting industries 
accountable for the damage they cause and require reporting of hazardous releases associated with manure, 
including ammonia and hydrogen sulfide. Without these statutes, the government is powerless to protect critical 
natural resources like public drinking water supplies, and the public is unwittingly exposed to potentially 
dangerous quantities of hazardous pollutants. 

We oppose legislation, such as H.R. 2997, that would create special exemptions from environmental laws for the 
vast quantities of manure and other waste created by factory farms. If Congress creates this exemption, 
communities whose drinking water has been damaged by hazardous substances will lose a vital tool for 
recovering cleanup costs. Poultry and livestock operators will also lose a powerful incentive to manage their 
waste responsibly. The cost of cleaning up water damaged by excess phosphorus and other hazardous 
substances in manure would fall on communities and ratepayers rather than those responsible for causing the 
contamination. 

Modern Livestock Operations Concentrate Large Amounts of Animal Waste 
Most animal feeding operations do not resemble the livestock farms of years past, instead, many are 
industrialized operations that confine thousands of animals at a single location, often generating the waste 
equivalent of a small city.^ Unlike traditional livestock farms where the animals grazed on pastureiand, these 
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facilities confine thousands, or even millions, of the animals in closed buildings for most of their lives, where 
they are fed a regimented diet in a closely controlled indoor environment.^ 

A General Accountability Office study estimated that betweenl982 and 2002, the number of large farms that 
raise animals increased by 234 percent and that almost half of all animals were raised on large farms,^ These 
large operations produce about 300 million tons of manure annually or three times more waste than humans 
generate each year in the United States." Depending on the type and number of animals, the GAO estimated 
that individual farms can produce from over 2,800 tons to more than 1.6 million tons of manure each year. 
The GAO estimated that one large hog farm could generate 1.6 million tons of manure a year, which is one 
and one-halftimes the amount of sanitary waste generated by the 1.5 million residents of Philadelphia in a 
year. * An important difference: the City of Philadelphia treats its wastewater, the large hog operation does 
not. 

Livestock Waste Threatens Public Health and the Environment 

With so much manure concentrated in small areas come threats to public health, water and air. According to 
the most recent National Water Quality Inventory, 29 states specifically identified animal feeding operations 
as contributing to water quality impairments.*’ Waste pits full of manure fail, inundating rivers and killing 
fish. In 1995, approximately 25 million gallons of manure were discharged from a single hog operation in 
North Carolina.^ Similarly, discharges of thousands of gallons of animal waste have been reported in Iowa, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and New York.* 

Waste applied to fields in large quantities can run off into lakes and rivers. The nutrient-rich runoff alters the 
chemical composition of receiving waters, and triggers a surge in algae and other aquatic vegetative growth. 
This vegetative growth can choke out fish and other marine life, and lead to increased treatment 
requirements for drinking water supplies. According to the EPA, "over-enrichment of waters by nutrients 
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(nitrogen and phosphorus) is the biggest overall source of impairment of the nation's rivers and streams, 
lakes and reservoirs, and estuaries."® 

When large farms are clustered in a region for easy access to processing facilities, the GAO reported that: 
"According to agricultural experts and government officials that we spoke to, such clustering of operations 
raises concerns that the amount of manure produced could result in the overapptication of manure to 
croplands in these areas and the release of excessive levels of some pollutants that could potentially damage 
water quality."^° According to a U.S. Department of Agriculture report, the numbers of counties with excess 
manure nitrogen increased by 103 percent, from 36 counties in 1982 to 73 counties in 1997. Similarly, the 
number of counties with excess manure phosphorus increased by 57 percent, from 102 counties in 1982 to 
160 counties in 1997.^^ 

This contamination poses serious risks to human health. Manure-related microbes in water can cause severe 
gastrointestinal disease, complications and even death.^^ In May 2000 in Waikerton, Ontario, an estimated 
2,321 people became ill and seven died after drinking water from a municipal well contaminated with E.coli 
and Camplyobacter from runoff resulting from manure spread onto fields by a nearby livestock operation/^ 
Manure can also carry arsenic and other toxic metal compounds, as well as antibiotics, into water 
contributing to antibiotic resistance. Finally, pollution from animal confinements can cause nitrate 
contamination of drinking water supplies, which can result in significant human health problems including 
methemoglobinemia in infants ("blue baby syndrome"), spontaneous abortions and increased Incidence of 
stomach and esophageal cancers.^® 

Air emissions also cause significant health problems in workers and in nearby residents. Livestock and 
poultry operations emit significant amounts of particulate matter (fecal matter, feed materials, skin ceiis, 
bioaerosois, etc.), ammonia, hydrogen sulfide, sulfur dioxide, volatile organic compounds, and other harmful 
contaminants into the air.^*' Many adverse human health effects associated with air pollution from these 
operations, including respiratory diseases (asthma, hypersensitivity pneumonitis, industrial bronchitis), 
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cardiovascular events (sudden death associated with particulate air pollution), and neuropsychiatric 
conditions (due to odor as well as delayed effects of toxic inhalations.).” Other problems include increased 
headaches, sore throats, excessive coughing, diarrhea, burning eyes, and reduced quality of life for nearby 
residents.’® This air pollution is especially problematic, because neighboring communities are exposed on a 
near constant basis.” 

Ammonia is a human toxin that EPA lists alongside arsenic, cyanide, and benzene as a hazardous substance 
under CERCLA. 40. C.F.R. § 302.4. The livestock sector produces roughly 73% of all ammonia emissions 
nationwide.” Human exposure to ammonia triggers respiratory problems, causes nasal and eye irritation, 
and in extreme circumstances, is fatal. “ Ammonia also contributes to the development of fine particulate 
matter. Fine particulate matter causes significant health problems, including aggravated asthma, difficult or 
painful breathing, chronic bronchitis, decreased lung function, and premature death.®^ Fine particulate 
matter has been linked to increased hospital emissions and emergency room visits for people with heart and 
lung disease, and decreased work and school attendance.” 

Animal feeding operations expose downwind neighbors to elevated ammonia levels, as well as other 
pollutants. For example, the Missouri Department of Health and Senior Services documented ambient 
ammonia levels downwind of a swine operation ranging from 153 to 875 ppb. The EPA submitted comments 
on the Missouri study, comparing the ambient ammonia levels to recommended exposure limits and noted 
that "the conclusion could be drawn that a public health hazard did exist at the time the. ..data was 
acquired."” Some of the largest facilities produce staggering quantities of ammonia gas— comparable to 
pollution from the nation's largest manufacturing plants.” For example, Threemile Canyon Farms in 
Boardman, Oregon, reported that its 52,300 dairy cow operation emits 15,500 pounds of ammonia per day, 
more than 5,675,000 pounds per year.” That is 75,000 pounds more than the nation's number one 
manufacturing source of ammonia air pollution (CF Industries of Donaldson, Louisiana) reported releasing 
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that year.^^ Buckeye Egg Farm's facility in Croton, Ohio reported ammonia emissions of over 4,300 pounds 

per day - 43 times the reporting threshold under CERCLA and EPCRA.^* 

In addition to ammonia, EPA also lists hydrogen sulfide as a hazardous pollutant under CERCLA. Highdevel 
exposures of hydrogen sulfide, an asphyxiate, can cause loss of consciousness, coma and death. At least 19 
workers have died from sudden hydrogen sulfide exposure during liquid manure agitation. Epidemiological 
studies of communities exposed to hydrogen sulfide reported symptoms such as asthma, chronic bronchitis, 
shortness of breath, eye irritation, nausea, headaches and loss of sleep. 

The GAO study found that that "Since 2002, at least 68 government-sponsored or peer-reviewed studies 
have been completed on air and water pollutants from animal feeding operations. Of these 68 studies, 15 
have directly linked pollutants from animal waste generated by these operations to specific health or 
environmental impacts, 7 have found no impacts, and 12 have made indirect linkages between these 
pollutants and health and environmental impacts. In addition, 34 of the studies have focused on measuring 
the amount of certain pollutants emitted by animal feeding operations that are known to cause human 
health or environmental impacts at certain concentrations."^^ 

These risks to public health led the American Public Health Association to call for a moratorium on new 
concentrated animal feeding operations "until scientific data on the attendant risks to public health have 
been collected and uncertainties resolved."^^ 

EPCRA and CERCLA Requirements 

CERCLA has two main policy objectives. First, Congress intended to give the federal government the 
necessary tools for a prompt and effective response to problems of national magnitude resulting from 
hazardous waste disposal. Second, Congress intended that the polluters bear the costs and responsibility 
for remedying the harmful conditions that they created. 
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Specifically; section 103 of CERCLA provides that any person in charge of a facility from which a hazardous 
substance has been released in a reportable quantity (RQ) must immediately notify the National Response 
Center ("NRC").^^ For example, releases of ammonia and hydrogen sulfide that exceed 100 pounds per day 
must be reported under section 103.42 Section 103(f)(2) of CERCLA further provides for relaxed reporting 
requirements for substances that are classified as a continuous release.^® If a reported release demands a 
response, the government may act, pursuant to section 104, to respond to that release. And if the 
government acts, it may recoup the costs of the recovery action under CERCLA section 107.^^ 

In addition to the reporting requirements under CERCLA, owners and operators of facilities must also provide 
immediate notice of the release of an extremely hazardous substance under EPCRA. Section 304(a) requires 
an owner or operator of a facility to report the release of an extremely hazardous substance to designated 
state and local officials, if "such release requires notification of section 103(a) of the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980."^^ The EPCRA emergency reporting 
requirements, therefore, track the CERCLA requirements and ensure that federal, state and local authorities 
are notified of potentially dangerous chemical releases. 

The right-to know provisions of CERCLA and EPCRA not only empower government but also citizens, 
information about chemical releases enables citizens to hold companies and local governments accountable 
in terms of how toxic chemicals are managed. Transparency also often spurs companies to focus on their 
chemical management practices since they are being measured and made public, in addition, the data serve 
as a rough indicator of environmental progress over time. 

CERCLA/EPCRA Fill important Gaps in Permitting Statutes 

CERCLA and EPCRA require the reporting of only non-federally permitted releases. Therefore, if a facility's 
emissions are authorized by a permit under another federal statute, they do not have to report these 
emissions. Releases that are federally permitted are exempt not only from CERCLA and EPCRA notification 
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requirements but from CERCLA liability as well.™ Although ERA and the States have permitted some feeding 
operations under other federal statutes, CERCLA is still necessary to fiii critical gaps. Although the Clean 
Water Act has required large livestock operations to obtain permits for almost 40 years, noncompliance has 
been widespread. As ERA indicates in a proposed information collection rule, only about 8,000 concentrated 
animal feeding operations out of a universe of about 20,000 facilities - about 40 percent - have obtained 
Clean Water Act NPDES permits."* 

Even if a facility were to have a federal permit, the permit would not necessarily address all of the releases of 
hazardous chemicals. A Clean Water Act permit, for example, would not address releases of hazardous 
chemicals to the air and, conversely, a Clean Air Act permit would not address releases of hazardous 
chemicals to water. Furthermore, not all statutes regulate the same chemicals. For example, the Clean Air Act 
does not regulate ammonia or hydrogen sulfide as hazardous air pollutants. Although CERCLA’s list of 
hazardous substances were first identified under other statutes, including the Clean Water Act, the Clean Air 
Act and the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, CERCLA authorizes the Administrator of ERA to add to 
this list "substances [like ammonia and hydrogen sulfide] which, when released to the environment may 
present a substantial danger to public health or welfare or the environment..."” 

Thus, EPCRA and CERCLA are necessary complements to federal permitting statutes to address hazardous 
pollutants that would not otherwise be regulated. They do not duplicate other federal laws. 

Animal Production Operations Should Not Be Exempted from EPCPA/CERCLA 
The poultry and livestock industry argues that Congress never intended to apply CERCLA and EPCRA 
requirements to animal agriculture. However, they cite to no authority for this claim. If Congress had 
intended such a result, it could have excluded animal production facilities, like hog or poultry facilities, from 
the reporting requirements of CERCLA.” Instead, Congress only chose to exempt "the normal application of 
fertilizer" from the CERCLA definition of release," and provided an exemption under EPCRA for reporting 
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releases when the regulated substance "Is used in routine agricultural operations or is a fertilizer held for sale 
by a retailer to the ultimate consumer."'*^ 

Both of these exemptions were considered by a federal district court in Kentucky which held that neither of 
the exemptions should apply to Tyson's poultry production operations. Tyson did not qualify for the routine 
agricultural use exemption, because it did not store ammonia in the chicken houses for agricultural use, nor 
did it use the ammonia in an agricultural operation/® Rather, It used exhaust fans and vents to release the 
ammonia to the environment so that it would not kill the chickens. Tyson did not qualify for the normal 
application of fertilizer exemption, because they were not applying ammonia to farm fields as fertilizer when 
they vented it into the atmosphere. 

A federal court in Texas also considered the normal application of fertilizer exemption. The court ruled that 
the exemption does not apply if Plaintiffs prove that the Defendants improperly stored and maintained large 
amounts of waste on their property, causing hazardous releases of phosphorus and other pollutants to 
nearby sources of drinking water.**® Industry representatives also argue that the CERCLA exclusion for 
"naturally occurring substances" should apply to livestock operations. Section 104(a)(3)(A) of CERCLA 
prohibits the President [through EPA] from ordering a remedial or response action "in response to a release 
or threat of release. ..of a naturally occurring substance in its unaltered form, or altered solely through 
naturally occurring processes or phenomena, from a location where it is naturally found..." Industry argues 
that CERCLA should not apply to farming operations because "[s]ubstances, such as orthophosphate, 
ammonia and hydrogen sulfide, occur naturally in the environment in the same forms as they occur as 
byproducts of biological processes on farming operations." However, releases of hazardous substances from 
agribusinesses would not qualify for the exemption, because they occur as a result of activities associated 
with milk or meat production.*’^ For example, as discussed below, in both of the response actions taken to 
date, the governments' actions were not based on releases of naturally occurring phosphorus or 
orthophosphate undisturbed by human activity. Rather, the governments sought to remove hazardous 
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substances that were added to the environment and disposed of by the operations during the improper 
storage and handling of waste. 

CERCLA/EPCRA Cases against Agribusinesses, Not Family Farms 

There have only been a handful of cases filed against poultry and livestock operations for violations of 
CERCLA and EPCRA. In most of the cases, the defendants have been large corporate agribusinesses, not 
family farmers, and the releases of hazardous chemicals have been significant. Courts have consistently held 
that CERCLA and EPCRA reporting requirements apply to agricultural operations if releases of regulated 
hazardous substances meet regulatory thresholds. 

Premium Standard Farms - In November 2001, the United States and Citizens Legal Environmental Action 
Network, Inc. settled a case against Premium Standard Farms, Inc. (PSF), the nation's second largest pork 
producer and Continental Grain Company. PSF's and Continental's operations in Missouri consist of more 
than 1,000 hog barns, 163 animal waste lagoons and 1.25 million hogs, primarily located on 21 large-scale 
farms in five counties. The settlement resolved numerous claims of violations under the CWA,“ CAA,” 
CERCLA and EPCRA.“ 

PSF exposed downwind neighbors to elevated ammonia levels, as well as other pollutants. “ Measurements 
taken pursuant to the settlement agreement reveal that PSF releases 3 million pounds of ammonia annually 
from the cluster of barns and lagoons at its Somerset facility.^"' At the time, these emissions made PSF the 
fifth largest industrial emitter of ammonia in the United States. This data does not Include the ammonia 
gases released when liquid manure is sprayed on the company's nearby fields. 

Seaboard Corporation - On January 7, 2003, the Sierra Club reached partial settlement of a lawsuit against 
the Seaboard Corporation, concerning pollution at one of the largest hog factories in North America. The 
settlement resolved all claims, except for Sierra Club's CERCLA and EPCRA claims. CERCLA requires a person 
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to report releases of a hazardous substance from a "facility." In an effort to avoid regulation, Seaboard 
argued that each pit and building should be counted separately. An appellate court found Seaboard’s 
arguments "unconvincing." The Court held that the entire 25,0(K)-head hog operation was a single "facility" 
and that Seaboard must report the combined emissions from all its waste pits and confinement buiidings.^^ 
Seaboard estimates that the total average daily emissions of ammonia are from its Dorman Sow Facility is 
192 pounds per day, almost double the 100 pound per day reporting threshold under CERCLA. 

Tyson Foods, Inc. - On January 26, 2005, the Sierra Club entered Into a settlement agreement with Tyson 
Foods. Tyson is the number one poultry producer in the nation, and each of its four facilities that were 
involved in the case could confine approximately 600,0(X) chickens at one time. Under the decree, Tyson 
agreed to study and report on emissions from its chicken operations and mitigate ammonia emissions that 
have been plaguing rural residents for years. The settlement came in the wake of a court decision in 2003, 
when a federal judge ruled that the term "facility" should be interpreted broadly, including facilities operated 
together for a single purpose at one site, and that the whole farm site is the proper regulated entity for 
purposes of the CERCLA and EPCRA reporting requirements.^® 

City of Tulsa -Ihe City of Tulsa filed suit against some of the largest poultry producers in the nation including 
Tyson, Simmons and Cargill.®’ The City alleged that the Defendants' growers polluted Lakes Eucha and 
Spavinaw, from which Tulsa draws its water supply, by applying excess litter to land application areas. As of 
September 1, 2002, just one of the Defendant's growers produced approximately 40,715,200 birds and an 
estimated 39,859 tons of litter in the affected watershed.®® The City's complaint included claims for cost 
recovery and contribution under CERCLA. A federal court ruled that phosphorus contained in the poultry 
litter in the form of phosphate is a hazardous substance under CERCLA.®^ 

The City of Tulsa continues to experience water quality problems as a result of pollution from animal feeding 
operations. The following comment, submitted in response to the EPA's proposed information collection 
request for large animal feeding operations, supports the need for more regulation of these operations, not 
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less: "The City of Tulsa used a significant amount of financial resources in an attempt to coordinate with the 
poultry industry on ways to promote environmental stewardship, improve nutrient management practices 
and stakeholder communication, but with no success. Success only came from subsequent court order 
directives/'*'^ 

City of Woco “ In 2004, the City of Waco filed suit against fourteen commercial dairies for failure to properly 
manage and dispose of waste. The complaint alleges that hazardous pollution from these dairies 
contaminated Lake Waco, which is the sole source of drinking water for the City of Waco and a significant 
source of drinking water for surrounding communities.®^ The City's complaint includes claims for cost 
recovery and contribution costs under CERCLA. The Court denied the dairies' Motion to Dismiss and held, 
among other things, that the type of phosphorus that was released by the dairies was a hazardous substance 
under CERCLA.®^ The Court also held that the normal application of fertilizer exemption would not apply if 
Plaintiffs could prove that the releases of hazardous substances were caused by the dairies' improper 
handling of animat waste.®^ The City subsequently settled its case. To address taste and odor problems 
caused by excessive phosphorus in its water supply, the City is spending more than $54 million in upgrades to 
its drinking water treatment system.®^ The City also opposed legislation similar to H.R, 2977 in a previous 
session of Congress. 

State of Oklahoma -On June 18, 2005, the Oklahoma Attorney General's Office filed a lawsuit against some 
of the nation's largest producers of chickens, turkeys and eggs for water pollution in the Illinois River 
watershed caused by the improper dumping and storage of poultry waste.®® The watershed contains elevated 
levels of a number of pollutants found in poultry waste. For example, the phosphorus from the poultry waste 
dumped into the Illinois River watershed is equivalent to the waste that would be generated by 10.7 million 
people, a population greater than the states of Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma combined.®® The watershed 
also serves as the source of drinking water for 22 public water supplies in eastern Oklahoma.®^ The Attorney 
General's complaint alleges violations of state and federal nuisance laws, trespass, as well as other violations 
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of State environmental regulations. The State also seeks to recover the costs that it has had to incur, and will 
incur, to respond to the pollution. These costs include "the costs of monitoring, assessing and evaluating 
water quality, wildlife and biota in the [Illinois River Watershed]."^ The State also seeks to recover Natural 
Resource Damages for the injury to, destruction of, and loss of natural resources.®^ This case remains 
unresolved. 

Citizens Cannot Recover Natural Resources Damages or Penalties Under the Response Sections of CERCLA 
Industry representatives have incorrectly asserted that citizen suits threaten to impose natural resource 
damage liability under CERCLA. In fact, natural resource damages may only be recovered by a designated 
federal, state or tribal trustee.''^ Industry has also raised alarms about high penalties from citizen suits and 
cases brought by municipal and state governments. Again, there is no rational basis for this assertion. Tyson 
and Seaboard did not pay a single penny in their cases brought by Sierra Club for failure to report their 
hazardous air emissions under CERCLA and EPCRA. Furthermore, penalties are unavailable under CERCLA for 
removal or remedial actions, regardless of whether they are initiated by government or by a private party. 
Finally, citizens are even limited in their cost recovery actions. A private party must prove as part of its prima 
facie case that the cleanup activities for which it incurred response costs were consistent with the National 
Contingency Plan.^^ 

Exempting Agribusinesses from EPCRA/CERLA Requirements Would Prevent EPAfrom Gathering Critical 
Data 

By exempting reporting requirements for poultry and livestock waste emissions, the EPA would be prevented 
from even knowing the scope or consequences of this pollution, ignoring this problem will not make it go 
away; virtually every study that has been done on this subject emphasizes the need for more information. 
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The National Academy of Sciences (NAS) issued a report in 2003 in which it expressed concern over air 
poHution from animal feeding operations and criticized EPA and USDA for not devoting the necessary 
technical or financial resources to estimate air emissions and to develop mitigation technologies/'* The 2008 
GAO report underscored the need for more information: "Although EPA is aware of the potential impacts of 
air and water pollutants from animal feeding operations, it lacks data on the number of animal feeding 
operations and the amount of discharges actually occurring. Without such data, according to EPA officials, 
the agency is unable to assess the extent to which these pollutants are harming human health and the 
environment," 

Failing to require reporting may impede responses to acute health threats. Emissions of hydrogen sulfide from 
the Excel Dairy in Marshall County, Minnesota, illustrate the importance of retaining the reporting requirements 
so that health officials can respond to emergencies. According to a September, 2008, Exposure Investigation by 
the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry, high and persistent emissions of hydrogen sulfide from the 
dairy prompted a finding of a "public health hazard associated with community exposures." With concentrations 
of hydrogen sulfide exceeding the measuring capability of the Minnesota Pollution Control Agency's monitoring 
equipment, ATSDR recommended immediate action to reduce emissions from the dairy, more sophisticated air 
monitoring, and restricted access to the dairy property to reduce exposures.^® 

In conclusion, because of the demonstrable public health and environmental threats that animal feeding 
operations pose, CERCLA and EPCRA provide critical safeguards complementing other statutes. Sierra Club 
strongly opposes legislation like H.R. 2997 that would create special exemptions for hazardous substances 
released from poultry and livestock operations. This bill serves only to shift cleanup costs to taxpayers and 
ratepayers and keep regulatory agencies and the public in the dark about exposures to chemicals that these 
facilities release. Thank you for considering our views. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Thank you, Mr. Hopkins. Let me go first to you. 

Does the Clean Water Act Section 311(D authorize recovery of 
costs incurred pursuant to hazardous substance mitigation require- 
ments under Section 311(c) of the Clean Water Act? 

Mr. Hopkins. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Shimkus. I think it does. And the question would be does 
2997 change those authorities? 

Mr. Hopkins. The bill doesn’t amend the Clean Water Act. 

Mr. Shimkus. So if I am correct and the Clean Water does allow 
recovery, then this bill would not affect the recovery of those costs. 
I mean if we were just following the basic — well, obviously, we will 
have to get you to look at whether the Clean Water Act authorizes 
the recovery of cost, which you don’t know the answer to. We think 
it does. 

Mr. Hopkins. My understanding, sir, is that the reason that the 
city of Waco and that Tulsa sued using CERCLA was because that 
was the statute that best provided them the 

Mr. Shimkus. Yes. Reclaiming my time 

Mr. Hopkins [continuing]. Possibility of getting 

Mr. Shimkus. They also sued under the Clean Water Act, and 
that was settled out of court. So it was a settlement between the 
two parties so it never went to full litigation. 

Let me ask the same question on the Solid Waste Disposal Act, 
which authorizes EPA to obtain information or inspect facilities 
where hazardous wastes have been generated, stored, disposed of, 
or transported. Would H.R. 2997 change any of these authorities? 

Mr. Hopkins. Well, manure is not a hazardous waste, so it 
wouldn’t be covered by 

Mr. Shimkus. But this is under the Solid Waste Disposal Act. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, and that is regulating hazardous waste. That 
is what the Solid Waste Disposal Act is. And 

Mr. Shimkus. But if the hazardous waste is a solid waste 

Mr. Hopkins. Um-hum. 

Mr. Shimkus [continuing]. Then Section 3007 of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act authorizes the EPA to obtain information and inspect 
facilities. So the question is, in the proposed bill, would that change 
that authority? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, the proposed bill would not change any author- 
ity — 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. 

Mr. Hopkins [continuing]. Under that law. 

Mr. Shimkus. And then Section 7002 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act authorizes citizen suits against any person of the Eederal Gov- 
ernment to enforce the solid and hazardous waste laws. Would 
H.R. 2997 change these authorities? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, it doesn’t. 

Mr. Shimkus. Again, Section 7003 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act gives EPA authority to address imminent hazards and issues 
orders necessary to protect the environment. In fact EPA has used 
this authority before in pursuing a livestock operation. Would H.R. 
2997 change these authorities? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 
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Mr. Shimkus. Section 112 of the Clean Air Act requires air emis- 
sions reporting on hazardous air pollutants. Does H.R. 2997 change 
these authorities? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, it doesn’t amend the Clean Air Act. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you. Let me ask, you know, Mr. Stanislaus 
who testified for the EPA, kind of seemed all over the board. In one 
comment, the comment was, “manure is not hazardous waste,” but 
then he went down and then flipped and said, well, the component 
parts of the manure are hazardous. And I found his testimony 
quite confusing to the point that I just decided to let him finish and 
move forward. 

Let me go back to Mr. Hopkins. Are you all a party of the suit 
to the EPA which caused the reevaluation and their filing under 
the Federal Register of October 21, 2011? Mr. Stanislaus talked 
about suits filed. Was Sierra Club part of filing a suit in this case 
that helped encourage the EPA to relook at their position? 

Mr. Hopkins. You know, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I don’t know 
the answer to that but I would be happy to provide that for the 
record. 

Mr. Shimkus. That would be helpful. 

So finally, Ms. Hildebrand and Mr. Bradley, you did hear the 
EPA, Mr. Stanislaus and his testimony. I will give you each 20, 25 
seconds to anything you heard that you think that we might want 
to raise our concerns. 

Ms. Hildebrand. Well, I am not sure if Mr. Stanislaus is not as 
familiar with the Clean Air Act or the Clean Water Act and that 
is why he answered as he did, but it seemed that he thought that 
there was nothing that the Federal Government could do to compel 
immediate action if there were a lagoon overflow or something to 
that effect. And my information indicates that the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Section 504 is the piece that the EPA admin- 
istrator could use to seek immediate action. And Section 303 of the 
Clean Air Act allows EPA to bring action for relief as well. 

Mr. Shimkus. And it is your job as a commission member to en- 
sure the environmental quality of the citizens of the State of Texas, 
is that correct? 

Ms. Hildebrand. Certainly. That role is very important to our 
agency. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you very much. 

And Mr. Bradley, just in response. 

Mr. Bradley. I agree with what was just stated and I was a lit- 
tle concerned about his wishy-washiness on phosphorous, et cetera, 
which clearly all science says that animal-procured phosphorous 
and phosphates are not the hazardous waste that the chemically 
manmade-produced are. They are totally different and I think he 
got confused there which kind of bothered me. 

Mr. Shimkus. Well, I thank you for your time. 

And now I would like to yield to the ranking member, Mr. Green, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I think, you know, we are talking about the difference in 
size. You know, my average dairy farmer in Texas is really not that 
large compared to some other farms. And, in fact, let me ask my 
question of Ms. Hildebrand. One, I appreciate you being here. And 
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having served many years in the State legislature, I appreciate the 
diligence of our Texas Commission on Environmental Quality or 
whatever we call it now. I know that is the current name. 

Has the State of Texas ever used either Clean Water or Clean 
Air actions against, for example, you know, a huge facility whether 
it be for a large dairy facility or even a — I know up around Ama- 
rillo and parts of Texas we have huge stockyards that are really 
just factories for our beef And we like it but we also know because 
the size of those facilities it may not be, you know, farmers running 
or ranchers running, you know, a few cattle on their hundred 
acres, which is not the issue. In fact, they probably recycle theirs 
as compared to a larger operation. Has the State ever used a Clean 
Air or Clean Water action on those? 

Ms. Hildebrand. Well, I know of a couple examples and I can 
give those to you in a written response. 

Mr. Green. OK. I would appreciate that. 

Ms. Hildebrand. But in general I would say that typically we 
have the authority under the Clean Air Act, both the Texas Clean 
Air Act and under the Federal and if, for example, there was a nui- 
sance condition that occurred as a result of a large facility, we 
would go out and investigate because if a nuisance occurred as a 
result of something like that, we would expect there to be a permit 
issue. And so we would look for permit violations whether that is 
under the TPDS or under the Clean Air Act permit that they re- 
ceived, authorization. 

Mr. Green. OK. What if they don’t have a permit? 

Ms. Hildebrand. So those emissions that would come from the 
manure for air are authorized under permit-by-rule, so they may 
not have an explicit permit that they received from the State but 
they are authorized. Or they are operating under air emission al- 
lowances that are provided for in the water permit. 

Mr. Green. OK. Mr. Hopkins, I know there was a 2003 National 
Academy of Sciences issued a report on pollution from animal feed- 
ing operations. The Academy found that multiple operations emit- 
ted multiple pollutants including ammonia, hydrogen sulfide, par- 
ticulate matter, and greenhouse gases. In 2011, EPA estimated 80 
percent of the U.S. ammonia emissions were from agricultural op- 
erations. What are the potential health impacts from large-scale 
ammonia emissions? 

Mr. Hopkins. Well, ammonia emissions can cause a host of res- 
piratory problems, eye, ear, nose, and throat problems. It is also a 
precursor to fine particular matter. Somewhere between 9 and 11 
percent of the Nation’s fin particulate matter has its origin in am- 
monia, so that is a very serious health problem as you know and 
that can, again, cause all kinds of respiratory and cardiovascular 
problems. 

Mr. Green. I only have a couple minutes left. We heard earlier 
today that other environmental laws and just now that address the 
risks and the liability and reporting requirements under Superfund 
are redundant and unnecessary. Are there provisions under other 
environmental laws that would require cleanup of contamination 
from manure and ensure that responsible parties will pay for that 
cleanup? 

Mr. Bradley. I will take a shot at that 
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Mr. Green. OK. 

Mr. Bradley [continuing]. Congressman Green. In the State of 
New Mexico, part of an answer to your earlier question, you know, 
the State of New Mexico took action on a spill into the Rio Grande 
River by a dairy. That dairy was sued; that dairy was ordered to 
clean up and to change their structure. They were in violation of 
their permit so they paid a fine, they paid their money, and the 
State of New Mexico does have a Superfund that they have created 
for spills because a lot of these people don’t have any money. We 
take all we got and then we go from there. 

Mr. Green. OK. So New Mexico has a State Superfund I guess 
for this so it is not under 

Mr. Bradley. But we also use the Clean Water Act, which is in 
coordination with our Surface Water Ground Bureau. 

Mr. Green. Ms. Hildebrand, is that similar to what we have in 
Texas? You know, I am under a disadvantage. I have a very urban 
area and, believe me, I have refineries and chemical plants fence- 
to-fence, so I am real familiar with that. But, you know, my ag 
area is just a little bit different so I am learning. 

Ms. Hildebrand. Certainly, as I understand it, the Texas Health 
and Safety Code and the Texas Water Codes allow for us to pursue 
relief from those facilities if there were an environmental issue 
that was resulting from their actions. 

Mr. Green. Including assigning responsibility to the party and 
making them pay? 

Ms. Hildebrand. I believe so. 

Mr. Green. OK. Mr. Hopkins? 

Mr. Hopkins. Well, I would say it is not just a question of wheth- 
er State regulatory agencies have the authority to do that but 
whether other parties like cities have the authority to do it. And 
I think that is an important facet that CERCLA provides that 
maybe these State laws don’t. 

Mr. Green. The example — and I only have a few seconds left — 
I know Waco and Waco had to sue. I assume they were suing under 
not only State law but also city ordinances in Waco, Texas? Be- 
cause I think in Houston, you know, we have ordinances for public 
nuisances that could be applied maybe unless they are exempted 
by State law. 

Ms. Hildebrand. I think that the crux of their lawsuit — and 
again it was settled so it never went — the majority of their issue 
was violations associated with the Clean Water Act. Certainly 
CERCLA entered into it and there was a question about the phos- 
phorous that I think Mr. Bradley talked about, but at the heart of 
the issue I think it was a Clean Water Act question. 

Mr. Green. OK. Mr. Hopkins, let me give you final if you have 
any — well, I am out of time — but just so you could respond. The 
current law is not available even to municipalities if they have an 
ordinance? 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes, I think that the reason Waco used CERCLA 
was because they didn’t want their ratepayers to foot the bill for 
the pollution that they were having to clean up. 

Mr. Green. Yes. Well, and obviously I know about my Superfund 
sites and thank the Texas Environmental Quality, EPA on light 
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speed to put a facility — and we are still working on that by the 
way. The encapsulation I understand is not working. 

But anyway, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time. 

Mr. Shimkus. The gentleman is quite welcome. 

And we would like to thank the panel for being here and answer- 
ing our questions. I think one thing to consider on CAFOs is the 
location. You know, most CAFOs are going to be in rural America 
addresses the ammonia debate. Concentration is a concern on air 
emissions but when you have got a CAFO that is in rural America, 
rural Illinois, and it is 20 miles from the nearest community, the 
ammonia issue and the intensity is not — I mean I think we have 
still got Clean Water Act issues, compounding issues, those are still 
in the debate. We think those are kind of covered. 

But having said this, Mr. Bradley? 

Mr. Bradley. I just wanted to make a quick clarification if I 
might about the Waco because I hear a lot about Waco in here 
today and there is a lot of bad information floating around. I think 
a little more research ought to be done 

Mr. Shimkus. Well, if the gentleman would yield, we are going 
to ask for the final judgment to be filed as part of this record be- 
cause it addresses some of the questions that were raised I think 
especially on phosphorous that you had raised and the dif- 
ference — 

Mr. Bradley. Right. 

Mr. Shimkus [continuing]. On that so 

Mr. Bradley. OK. 

Mr. Shimkus [continuing]. A brief 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, I know I am familiar also with the 
problem in rural areas, but what we are having in Houston — be- 
cause I had a lot of dairy farmers up in Tomball, Texas, some good 
families, but because of the suburbanization of it, you know, the 
city has moved out there and it has made some conflicts that folks, 
when they moved there, they didn’t realize there was a dairy farm 
down the road. We have that same problem in other areas, too. But 
it can happen particularly in the suburbs growing out the rural 

Mr. Shimkus. Those city slickers coming out to rural America, 
they ought to 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Shimkus [continuing]. Make sure they know what they are 
buying. 

So we have three submissions we would ask unanimous consent 
for. The first one is a letter from the National Association for PET 
Container Resources. 

[The information follows:] 
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June 25, 2012 

The Honorable John Shimkus 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
U.S. House Energy and Commerce Committee 
2125 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Shimkus: 

The National Association for PET Container Resources {NAPCOR) is pleased to support the 
Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act of 2012. 

The bill correctly points out that using recycled materials in manufacturing conserves energy, 
thereby reducing operating costs and making American manufacturing more competitive. 
Recycling also creates jobs— and not just the guys on the back of a collection truck. Every 1,000 
tons of PET recycled supports between 22 and 30 jobs in collection, sorting, processing and 
manufacturing. At least 10 of those jobs are skilled positions in manufacturing and processing. 
Furthermore, recycling can reduce local government waste disposal costs - ever more critical as 
our communities struggle through difficult economic times. 

As the saying goes, "You can't manage what you don't measure!" The bill would facilitate the 
collection of critical information on community recycling programs and the recycling industry 
that can help the industry grow and prosper. This will help the recycling industry to realize its 
full Job creation, energy conservation and economic potential. Ultimately, It will help the 
United States' manufacturing base remain competitive into the future. 

Thank you for your consideration. NAPCOR looks forward to working with you to move forward 
on this critical issue. 

Sincerely, 

Dennis Sabourin 
Executive Director 


Nationai Association for PET Container Resources (NAPCOR), PO Box 1327. Sonoma, GA 95476 
tel: 707/996,4207 fax: 707/935-1998 www.napcor.com 
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Mr. Shimkus. The other one we will keep the record open for 10 
days and make sure we are able to see the letter that you had 
asked to he submitted, which is from the National Association of 
SARA Title III Program Officials. 

[The information follows:] 
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National Association of SARA Title 111 

Program Officials 

Concerned with the Emergenaj Planning and Community Right-io-Knoiv A 


July 3,2012 Electronically Submitted 

United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
2 1 25 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Re: Opposition to HR 2997 

Dear Chairman Upton, Ranking Member Waxman and all other Members: 

The National Association of SARA Title 111 Program Officials (NASTTPO) is 
made up of members and staff of State Emergency Response Commissions (SERCs), 
Tribal Emergency Response Commissions (TERCs), Local Emergency Planning 
Committees (LEPCs), various federal agencies, and private industry. Members include 
state, tribal, or local government employees as well as private sector representatives with 
Emergency Planning and Community Right to Know (EPCRA) program responsibilities, 
such as health, occupational safety, first response, environmental, and emergency 
management. The membership is dedicated to working together to prepare for possible 
emergencies and disasters involving hazardous materials, whether they are accidental 
releases or a result of terrorist attacks. 

As an organization, NAS TTPO is not taking a position on the environmental 
compliance record of confined animal feeding operations or farms. Rather, NASTTPO is 
commenting because we believe the proposed legislation threatens the integrity of the 
accidental release reporting system and, put bluntly, endangers the lives of rural first 
responders. 

The 91 I call that comes in from a member of the public in the dark of night 
reporting a foul or chemical odor rarely contains information on the source. Ammonia 
odors may come from a variety of sources and “manure” is most certainly one of the 
likely choices. Unfortunately, that information will not be known to the first responders. 
Perhaps the source is a truck accident, it can also be someone opening an anhydrous 
ammonia nurse tank to steal that product for a drug lab. These scenarios threaten the 
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lives of first responders and it is unreasonable to force them to guess at the source in the 
middle of the night. 

Release reporting by facilities under EPCRA provides crucial information to those 
responders. Without such information responders are forced to blindly drive through an 
area not knowing what they are looking for with a very great risk that they will drive into 
an anhydrous ammonia plume. If the facility has reported a release under EPCRA then 
the first responders can correlate that information as they plan their response. Without 
the release report they must assume the worst case and respond accordingly, or, most 
troubling, respond assuming it’s the animal feeding operation and be wrong with deadly 
consequences. 

It’s simply inappropriate to deny first responders a release report. The burden on 
the industry is trivial. The consequences are potentially deadly. Congress should not 
adopt HR 2997 in its current form. 



Director, Government Relations 
Immediate Past-President 
410 17* St, Ste 1375 
Denver CO 80202 
(303) 572-0050 


Page 2 
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Mr. Shimkus. And then the last one, which I need to just be cor- 
rected on, it is a brief on the Waco case. So without objection 

Mr. Green. Whose brief is it? 

Mr. Shimkus. Well, we have already run it by the 

Mr. Green. Oh, have you? OK. Mr. Chairman, let me just look 
at it and see to see, you know 

Mr. Shimkus. OK. We will 

Mr. Green. Having done briefs, if my client wanted me to do 
one, I would do it. 

Mr. Shimkus. Well, we will do the same thing. We will do 10 
days, you guys have time to either accept or reject on that. 

Mr. Green. OK. 

Mr. Shimkus. And appreciate your time and effort and again 
thank you for coming. 

And this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION* 

600 Maryland Avb. SW 1 Suite 1000W i WasNngfe^i. DC ^24 


June 26, 2012 


ph. 202.406.3600 
f. 202.406.3606 
wwAf.tb.org 


The Honorable John Shirakus 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
Energy and Commerce Committee 
United States House of Representatives 
2452 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable Gene Green 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
Energy and Commerce Committee 
United States House of Representatives 
2470 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Shimkus and Ranking Member Green: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation (Farm Bureau) supports passage of H.R. 2997, the 
Superfund Common Sense Act, and commends you for considering legislation to clarify that 
manure is not a “hazardous substance” under the Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation and Liability Act (CERCLA) or the Emergency Planning and Community Right- 
to-Know Act (EPCRA). The bill would make clear the original intent of these statutes, in 
addition to preventing unnecessary and burdensome monitoring and reporting requirements, This 
would bring livestock producers certainty and assurance relating to any potential Superfund 
liability. 

When originally passed by Congress, CERLCA was a response to the situations that arose in 
Love Cana! and Times Beach, where responsibility for cleanup was unclear. Later, EPCRA was 
adopted in the wake of the Union Carbide disaster in Bhopal, India. In the last few years, some 
have sought to extend application of these laws to livestock operators by seeking to have manure 
and its different elements considered “hazardous substances" under CERCLA and EPCRA. H.R. 
2997 would make clear that manure was never intended to be covered by these environmental 
laws. 
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Super&nd was designed to mandate cleanup of compounds that are very harmful even in small 
amounts. Further, animal manure utilization in agriculture was not contemplated as a problem at 
the time Superfund was enacted. Most farms with animals could be exposed to severe liabilities 
and penalties as a result of being brought under the Superfimd laws. 

Superfund already has a legacy of bankrupting small businesses caught in its path. If manure is 
determined to be a hazardous substance, the cost of technical monitoring and compliance will 
drastically affect small- and medium-sized farmers the most, while large producers with far 
greater financial resources would be better able to absorb the compliance and cleanup costs. 

Farm Bureau supports passage of this CERCLA/EPCRA legislation and thanks you for your 
leadership on this important issue. 


Sincerely, 



Bob Stallman 
President 
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I £% \ UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20460 

Uti - 2 2012 


OFFICE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The Honorable John Shimkus, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chainnan Shimkus: 

Thank you for your letter of August 10, 2012, requesting responses to Questions for the Record 
following the June 27, 2012, hearing before the Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
entitled, “the Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act and 
H.R. 2997, the Superfund Common Sense Act.” 

The responses to the questions are provided as an enclosure to this letter. If you have any further 
questions, please contact me or your staff may contact Carolyn Levine in EPA's Office of Congressional 
and Intergovernmental Relations at (202) 564-1859. 

Sincerely, ^ 

Laura Vaught 

Deputy Associate Administrator 
for Congressional Affairs 



Enclosure 

cc: The Honorable Gene Green, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 


Internet Address (URL) * ht^si/Avww.epa.gov 

Recycled/Recyclabia • Printed with Vegetable OH Based Inks on Recycled Paper (Minimum SOVa Postconsumer content) 
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Enclosure 


Questions for the Record 

House Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
June 27, 2012 Hearing on the Increasing Manufacturing 
Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act and 
H.R. 2997, the Superfund Common Sense Act 

Questions for the Honorable Mathv Stanislaus. Assistant Administrator of the EPA 

Representative Henrj' Waxman 

Four years ago, the Energy' and Commerce Committee held a hearing on hazardous substances in 
manure, focused on a proposed administrative exemption from reporting requirements under 
CERCLA and EPCRA. At that time, we heard testimony from the Government Accountability 
Office that the EPA did not have sufficient data to understand emissions from farms and support 
such an exemption. The agency has responded to that criticism by collecting data and beginning 
analysis, seeking comments from the Scientific Advisory Board and the public. These are positive 
developments, and precisely the kind of action the Committee supported in 2008. 

1. Was the 2008 exemption developed based on the results of the Air Compliance 
Agreement? 

Response: No, the EPA developed the 2008 final rule, “CERCLA/EPCRA Administrative 
Reporting Exemption for Air Releases of Hazardous Substances from Animal Waste at Farms," 
independently of the EPA’s Air Compliance Agreement (with animal feeding operations). 
However, in the preamble of the 2008 final rule the EPA indicated that after completion of the 
National Air Emissions Monitoring Study (which is part of the Air Compliance Agreement) and 
the development and publication of emission estimating methodologies, the agency intends to 
review the monitoring study’s results and consider if the thresholds for the EPCRA reporting 
exemption are appropriate, 

2. Is the EPA considering revising the 2008 exemption, and would that rcvi.sion take into 
account the results of the Air Compliance Agreement? 

Response: Yes. the EPA filed a motion asking the U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit to 
remand the 2008 final rule back to the agency for reconsideration after industry and 
environmental groups sued the agency over the rule. The court granted the EPA’s motion in 
October 2010, The agency is now reconsidering the 2008 final rule, during which we will lake 
into consideration the results of the National Air Emissions Monitoring Study as well as 
comments and concerns expressed by the industry and environmental groups. 

3. Will the concerns from the agricoltural community that led to adoption of the 2008 
exemption be addressed by any potential revisions to the exemption? 

Response: The EPA intends to examine ail relevant information as we move forward. 
Stakeholder input is an important part of developing any future policy. 
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4. Will any revisions be promulgated through a transparent public process? 

Response; Yes, the EPA intends to promulgate any revisions to the 2008 final rule through a 
notice and comment rulemaking process. 

5. If H.R. 2997 were enacted, what impact would the legislation have on the agency’s ability 
to complete the transparent public revision process, and the agency’s ability to utilize the 
data produced under the Air Compliance Agreement? 

Response; While enactment of H.R. 2997 would not impact the EPA’s ability to complete a 
transparent, public rulemaking process, it would impact potential agency substantive revisions to 
the 2008 final rule, including whether the EPA could utilize the emissions data gathered from the 
National Air Emissions Monitoring Study. 

6. Regarding the discussion draft on information gathering on recycling and recover}', 
testimony focused on the costs of implementing the legislation and the effectiveness of a 
voluntary data collection. You testified that implementation would cost $800,000 per year, 
and would take longer than provided in the legislation. How much would it cost the 
agency, in total, to implement the legislation, and what would be a more reasonable 
timeline for development of a useful report? 

Response; As you noted, the EPA believes data collection and associated activities would cost 
the agency approximately $800,000 per year. The EPA also estimates that it would take 
approximately four years for the EPA to develop and issue the data request and collect and 
analyze the submitted data. 

During the fourth panel of the hearing, questions were raised about the requirements of section 
31 1(f) of the Clean Water Act, a statute that is outside of the Committee's jurisdiction. The 
suggestion was made that section 31 1(f) allows for cleanup cost recovery, rendering the 
requirements of CERCLA redundant. 

7. Section 311 applies to releases of oil and substances designated as hazardous under the 
Clean Water Act, which designation is limited to substances whose release into navigable 
waters may affect natural resources. Would all substances designated as hazardous under 
Superfund be covered by the provisions of Section 311? 

Response; No, the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
(CERCLA) defines hazardous substances as those either designated tlirough regulation or 
designated under other environmental statutes. One such statute is the Clean Water Act (CWA). 
However, there are other statutes that have substances that may or may not be identified as CWA 
hazardous substances. For example, biphenyl is a Clean Air Act (CAA) hazardous air pollutant 
and CERCLA hazardous substance, but not a CWA hazardous substance. 

8. Section 311 applies to discharges into navigable waters. Would contamination of drinking 
water sources that are not navigable be covered? 

Response; No, section 311 covers only those discharges or substantial threats of discharges into 
or upon the navigable waters of the United States, adjoining shorelines, or into or upon the 
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waters of the contiguous zone, or in connection with activities of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act or the Deepwater Port Act of 1974, or which may affect natural resources belonging 
to, appertaining to, or under the exclusive management authority of the United States. It does not 
cover other discharges, even if they affect drinking water sources. 

9. The Supreme Court has recently interpreted the Clean Water Act to significantly reduce 
the geographic areas historically covered by the Clean Water Act. Would the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation also significantly limit the geographic area for which relief under 
section 311 could be sought? 

Response: Generally, yes. Relief under section 31 1 is limited to the discharges identified in 
section 311. The Supreme Couif ’s interpretation of the term “navigable waters” under section 
502 of the Clean Water Act is controlling. 

10. Is it correct that recovery under section 31 1 is limited to the cosCs of containment and 
removal of the oil or hazardous substance from “the water and shorelines”? Does the same 
limitation apply to cost recovery under Superfund? 

Response: Liability for cost recovery under section 31 1(f) is for removal of a discharge of 
hazardous substances within the .scope of, and in violation of, section 3 1 1(b)(3). By eontra.st, 
liability under CERCLA extends to all releases and threatened relea.ses of CERCLA hazardous 
substances to the environment, 

11. Is it correct that section 31 1(f) doc.s not allow cost recovery against owners or operators if 
a discharge resulted from an act of a third party? Docs the same limitation apply to co-st 
recovery under Superfund? 

Response: A person is not liable under either CERCLA or section 31 1(f) for pollution caused 
solely by a third party’s act or omission. Both CERCLA and section 3 1 1 provide subrogation 
rights for parties to assert contribution claims against a third party for pollution caused by that 
third party’s act or omission, 

12. Is it correct that while section 311(f) allows the Federal government to recover cleanup 
costs, it docs not provide the same ability to municipalities or private parties conducting 
cleanups? 

Response: Yes, section 3 1 1 provides for liability for cost recovery only to the United States. 

13. Is it correct that liability under section 311(1) is capped unless the United States can show 
that the discharge resulted from willful negligence or willful misconduct? 

Rcspon.se: Yes. 

14. Given these limitations, is Superfund redundant to section 311(f) of the Clean Water Act? 

Response: No. CERCLA generally covers releases of more substances, and into more 
environmental media than section 3 1 1(f) of the CWA. 
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Questions also arose during the fourth panel about the potential overlap between the 
requirements of Superfund and EPCRA and other environmental statutes. 

15. One question concerned section 3007 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, a provision within 
subtitle C of RCRA. Would the provisions of subtitle C of RCRA apply to manure, and if 
so, are those requirements redundant to the requirements of Superfund? 

Response: In general, RCRA section 3007 would not be a provision which applies to the storage 
of manure and therefore would not be considered redundant to the emissions reporting 
requirements under CERCLA (Superfund). 

16. In general, do the requirements of subtitle C of RCI^ complement or replicate the 
requirements of Superfund? 

Response: The provisions of Subtitle C ofRCRA can complement CERCLA requirements. 
RCICA Subtitle C regulations govern the generation, transportation, and treatment, storage, or 
disposal of hazardous waste, RCRA Subtitle C regulations help ensure that hazardous waste is 
properly disposed of and help ensure that releattes are prevented, thus making Superfund 
response unnecessary. 

17. Do sections 7002 and 7003 of RCRA duplicate the requirements of EPCRA or Superfund? 

Response: RCRA sections 7002 and 7003 are not duplicative of EPCRA and CERCLA 
(Superfund) emissions reporting requirements. 

18. Docs section 112 of the Clean Air Act duplicate the requirements of EPCRA or 
Superfund? 

t^esponse: No, In broad terms, Clean Air Act (CAA) section 1 1 2 does not include the re.spon.se 
authorities of Superfund and the community-based information and emergency planning 
provisions of EPCRA. The ''NESI I.AP'' emission standard requirements and the accidental 
release rules under CAA section 1 12 do not apply to several of the hazardous substances 
regulated under CERCLA and EPCRA. Neither the NESHAP emission slandtu'd requirements nor 
the accidental release regulations under CAA section 1 12 require immediate notification of 
releases that exceed a CERCLA or EPCRA reportable quantity. 

In 2003, the National Academy of Sciences issued a report on air pollution from animal feeding 
operations. The Academy found that these operations emitted multiple pollutants iucluding 
ammonia, hydrogen sulfide, particulate matter, and greenhouse gases. In 201 1, the EPA 
estimated that over 80% of U.S. ammonia emissions were from agricultural operations. 

19. What arc the potential health impacts of ammonia emissions? 

Response: The EPA is currently developing air emission estimating methodologies based on the 
National Air Emissions Monitoring Study for various tyqjes of animal feeding operations. The 
potential for health impacts depends entirely on the concentrations of ammonia that are omitted 
from these facilities. At sufficient concentrations, ammonia is known to cause irritation and 
burning to eyes, mouth, and lungs. Ammonia is also a precursor to ammonium nitrate and 
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ammonium sulfate, components of fine particulate matter. Fine particulate matter can cause 
serious health problems such as aggravated asthma, decreased lung function, and premature 
death in persons with heart or lung disease. When released, ammonia can contribute to 
acidification of waterways and forests and add to nitrogen over-enrichment of sensitive 
ecosystems. 

20. Arc there other air emissions from manure that pose a public health threat? 

Response: Known emissions from animal feeding operations in addition to ammonia, include 
hydrogen sulfide, particulate matter, volatile organic compounds, and greenhouse gases such as 
nitrous oxide. These air pollutants each have the potential for human health impacts when 
emitted in sufficient concentrations. The F,PA Science Advisory Board is currently reviewing 
the emission estimating methodologies, developed from the National Air Emissions Monitoring 
Study. These methodologies will allow the EPA to more accurately estimate the emissions of 
various substances and determine whether they pose significant risk at current levels. 

21. What are the risks to human health and the environment from releases into soil and 
water? 

Response: Please see the responses to questions 1 9 and 20. Further health impact information 
can be obtained from the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry (ATSDR) with 
information associated with ammonia exposure at: 
hUp://wv.nv,at,sdr.cdc.gov/substances/toxsubstance.asp?toxid=2 

ATSDR also has information about the health impacts associated with hydrogen sulfide exposure 
at; http://www.atsdr.cdc.gov/substances/toxsubstance.asp?toxid=67 


Representative John Dingell 

1. Has any public agency determined that a public health hazard existed based on the release 
of hydrogen sulfide at a dairy farm or other animal feeding operation? 

Response; Yes, in 2009, the Minnesota Department of Health and the federal agency for Toxic 
Substances and Disease Registry (ATSDR) found that elevated emissions of hydrogen sulfide 
related to manure disposal at a dairy operation (Excel Dairy) posed a public health hazard. 

2. What size city would generate waste approximately equal to the amount of animal waste 
generated by a CAFO, such as a large animal feeding operation or hog farm? 

Response: In a 2004 CAFO related Risk Management Evaluation, the EP.A estimated that a 
dairy operation with 2,500 cows could produce as much waste as a city of 4 1 1 ,000 residents. 
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Atiudsi 24. 20)2 
1 iie t fisiioiTtbif John Shimkiis 

1 jiauinati, l.-.S. Mouse SubcornmUtee on BnvironiTient and the Bcononiy 
i .S. House hjicruy and Commerce Committee 
2!2> Ravhum ftouse Office Building 
VCish'tiulon or 20^15 

HE: Glass l'vHka 5 »inn Insfitule {GPO- Responses to Oiicsfions from I ttcres and 
C orntneixe Coiunuttee Ranking Member Henn~ Wavoiau - *'7'he htcn'min}; 

Compefifjyettesx Through hnproved ReiycTmg Act of 2fU2'' 

1. ) Have (.IM's aclivUics at the local, state and fedcnil level improve the supply 
chain for recycled materials provided a henefit to the glass iiidu.strv? 

GP! and nicmlvr companies at the stale. ioeaJ and federal levels continue their work to 
improve the supply ciiain of recyclabi.es but there remain iongsianding cltallenges. 
including lack of reliable data, which needs to be addressed to achieve a signiricanl 
improvcinenl in collection and reeoveo^ rales. For example, with respect to beverage 
conUiincrs alone, approximately ! 50 billion PET, glass and aluminum beverage 
cornainers (with an estimated aunuaJ valtte of $3,6 billion dollars) are needlessly disposed 
of in landliiis each year, I'hrough partnerships with iocaiilies. recycling and other 
processing companies, signifreant l>enefit is provider! not only to the glass container 
indtisiry, hut ai.ss> to these and other companies in the supply chain, and the coinniunities 
ifi wind') they operate. 

VKdien more rccyc'litbies are able to be reused in the manufacturing princess, raw .materialf? 
one! other natural resources are conserved, energy consumption and air emissions 
(including greenhouse gases) are reduced, and burden-s on iandl'ills lessened (aioi',tg with 
tile associated toimage-based tipping fees). By purchasing more recycled glass and other 
niaieriais, developed in pari: through these efforts, all companies in tlio supply chain are 
sustaining Jobs, contributing to the local, state mid national economy and greatly assisting 
the e.nvironmem - ail of which are vahmble economic, energy and environmental public 
policy objectives that far transcend and arc quite indqx^ndem of any particular teneflt to 
individual companies. 

2. ) Would Ihe data and analysis produced under this draft legislation provide a 
benefu (o the glass imlustrv? 

1 he data mid analysis in the discussion draft would provide henelits to the glass 


i .N. Street < .Suite 510 * Ak-xandria, 


2231,4 • lei: 703.684.6353 ' fax: * H’ww.gpi.org 



'<.>ii,Ki diki ,1,1 ini Kt base ot olherstakeholders including mtiiin.-p,tuta"., 

!• . ini kiu.ii-i pnivt s-i>tg and recyciing based industries. By worsmu so klcinin ihc r.sp 
h |, i leilection and the final endmaritet, the mauulavtunip' vi'iuisin;,-.. 

• I <'.i >vv, i.iDttf materialsfordaiJy useintiwirmaiiufaciinjiv -Mk-paiii i 
' i' I''' ii .4 of ilidr supply chain. As we stated in our !estinu>ii\ U>c u du,vd 
■''' ' < ’ d '"kiaied greenhouse gas emissions levels realized Hlicii k\\ I labie 

'i*k, .1,. i\ sij,niricant and crucial as our industry Avorks to oumph v.iiii 

, •; 1. .It e .aai die ( lean Air Act, state and regional progrtttnsanij uiiK-yul.iUii 
V II, K , oi- to iti I'nporieis Glass container manufacltiring companies ulies, -Jup 
, ' u j'.is' .luuilu ant distances for use in their manufaciuring facililtes il.e 

I 1'. .1 1. d! d! mas assist in reducing the distance recydables would nei\! to tr.oel and 

ns " it;h .tieiiutlieri and grow recycling programs at tht local kwel \ls« he!|i!,il ,ii 
s .<Kai kvei ssould be a t loser examinatroii of coromonh utili/s'd recycling proutaiu . 
a I '0)11, V ifvliSics , hoo.se the recycling progfam that is the best tit tor their conmuiiuis 

, -- \» aiji.! tiu' tiliiusiry (c, be vvilliiig to cottWibtiie to the costs of ttu- dutn e um i .as- 
„ii,; Sts Cits isioiK d til the draft legislation? 

tiPf rnembership contributes llnancial resources across tiie coumry (as well as globaJiy) 
towards efforts, partnerships and organizations that target recycling efforts siirtilar to 
those outlined in the discussion draft. As you are aware, the tiPA already budgets tor 
cievelopment of the ciirrent Mimicipal Solid Waste (MSW) Report: to collect date on 
recoveiy and generation of :recyc!able materials. We believe the goals of the discussio;n 
draft will work withirj the framework of the existing 'Repo,rt .a:t»d that the newly 
im visioned eompjrient would merciy constitute a modest section of the Report going, 
forward. ,Matiiitactiiri,ng and recycling industries, as well as niunicipalities, recognize the 
EPA MSW R,eport' and the iiatioim! xialue it provid&s across the spectrum of co:m:ojQ<i:ife. 

Should funding For 'this, or a simikir report be provided by any industry., 'there \vi,l,i likely 
be a pe,rceptiO'n that resulting efforts would tteiwmstrate bias. GPI views tlie EPA's role 
in the e'V'olu'tion ot the MSW .Repo'rt as key to awuring the (.ntegrity of the Report for ttse 
'by the many public a:nd private stakeholders who collectively “own” the rec'yeiing issue, 
along with tht* challenge of finding a sustainable solution. 


Pleiise do not iiesitate to contact me if you have any follow-up questions to our respoase.s. 
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Responses to Questions Raised by The Honorable Henry Waxman at the June 
27, 2012 hearing before the Energy and Commerce Committee, Subcommittee 
on Environment and the Economy 

You noted in your testimony that recycling provides valuable raw material to 
American Industry. 

1. Would the data and analysis produced under this draft legislation 
provide a benefit to the paper industry? 

Improved data collection could potentially benefit the paper recycling 
industry, but it Isn’t as essential as educating the public about the need for 
Increased recycling. The educational component of recycling collection 
has suffered greatly in the last few years and all commodities would benefit 
from increased recovery. 

2. Would the industry be willing to contribute to the costs of the data 
gathering and analysis envisioned in the draft legislation? 

Through the American Forest & Paper Association, the paper industry 
annually collects and analyses vast quantities of data. In an aggregated 
form, this information is provided to EPA for their annual report on 
Municipal Solid Waste in the United States 


Sincerely Yours 
Jonathan M Gold 
Sr. VP 

JomtBanM. (^oQC 

The Newark Group 
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FRED UPTON, MiCHiGAN HENRY A. WAXMAN, CALIFORNIA 

CHAIRMAN RANKING MEMBER 

ONE HUNDRED TWELFTH CONGRESS 

Cotigrcgg of tfje Mmtelj Stated 

^o«B'£ of HepreBentattotS 

COMMiTTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
2125 Rayburn House Ofrce Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6115 

Majority (202)225-2937 
Minority (202) 22&-3641 

August 10, 2012 


Ms. Susana M. Hildebrand 
Chief Engineer 

Texas Commission on Environmental Quality 
12100 Park 35 Circle 
Austin, TX 78753 


Dear Ms. Hildebrand; 

Thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy on June 27, 2012, 
to testify at the legislative hearing to consider a discussion draft entitled “The Increasing Manufacturing 
Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act of 2012,” and H.R. 2997, “The Superfund Common Sense 
Act.” 


Pursuant to the Rules of the Committee on Energy and Commerce, the hearing record remains open for 
10 business days to permit Members to submit additional questions to witnesses, which are attached, The 
format of your responses to these questions should be as follows; (I) the name of the Member whose question 
you are addressing, (2) the complete text of the question you are addressing in bold, and then (3) your answer to 
that question in plain text. 

To facilitate the printing of the hearing record, please e-mail your responses, in Word or PDF format, to 
Nick.Abraham@mail.house.gov by the close of business on Friday August 24, 2012, 

Thank you again for your time and effort preparing and delivering testimony before the Subcommittee. 



John Shimkus 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 


cc; The Honorable Gene Green, Ranking Member, 

Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 


Attachments 
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The Honorable John Shimkus 

1 . Is there confusion between the element phosphorus, which EPA lists as a hazardous substance under 
CERCLA, and the compound phosphate? 

a. Does cow manure contain on and not the other? 

b. Why is this distinction important? 

2. Do you have any comments on the attached letter submitted for the record? 

a. The letter presumes that reporting releases from an animal feeding operation under EPCRA would 
prevent first responders from ‘driving into; situations that the letter seems to recognize may actually 
be perilous, like an anhydrous ammonia plume, - would that be the case? And if so, how? 
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National Association of SARA Title III 
Program Officials 

Concemed with the Emergmq) Planning and Community RighCto-Know Act 


July 3, 20 1 2 Electronically Submitted 

United States House of Representatives 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
2125 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Re: Opposition to HR 2997 

Dear Chairman Upton, Ranking Member Waxman and all other Members: 

The National Association of SARA Title III Program Officials (NASTTPO) is 
made up of members and staff of State Emergency Response Commissions (SERCs), 
Tribal Emergency Response Commissions (TERCs), Local Emergency Planning 
Committees (LEPCs), various federal agencies, and private industry. Members include 
state, tribal, or local government employees as well as private sector representatives with 
Emergency Planning and Community Right to Know (EPCRA) program responsibilities, 
such as health, occupational safety, first response, environmental, and emergency 
management. The membership is dedicated to working together to prepare for possible 
emergencies and disasters involving hazardous materials, whether they are accidental 
releases or a result of terrorist attacks. 

As an organization, NASTTPO is not taking a position on the enviromnental 
compliance record of confined animal feeding operations or farms. Rather, NASTTPO is 
commenting because we believe the proposed legislation threatens the integrity of the 
accidental release reporting system and, put bluntly, endangers the lives of rural first 
responders. 

The 911 call that comes in from a member of the public in the dark of night 
reporting a foul or chemical odor rarely contains information on the source. Ammonia 
odors may come from a variety of sources and “manure” is most certainly one of the 
likely choices. Unfortunately, that information will not be known to the first responders. 
Perhaps the source is a truck accident. It can also be someone opening an anhydrous 
ammonia nurse tank to steal that product for a drug lab. These scenarios threaten the 
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lives of first responders and it is unreasonable to force them to guess at the source in the 
middle of the night. 

Release reporting by facilities under EPCRA provides crucial information to those 
responders. Without such information responders are forced to blindly drive through an 
area not knowing what they are looking for with a very great risk that they will drive into 
an anhydrous ammonia plume. If the facility has reported a release under EPCRA then 
the first responders can correlate that information as they plan their response. Without 
the release report they must assume the worst case and respond accordingly, or, most 
troubling, respond assuming it’s the animal feeding operation and be wrong with deadly 
consequences. 


It’s simply inappropriate to deny first responders a release report. The burden on 
the industry is trivial. The consequences are potentially deadly. Congress should not 
adopt HR 2997 in its current form. 



Director, Government Relations 
Immediate Past-President 
410 17* St, Ste 1375 
Denver CO 80202 
(303) 572-0050 


Page 2 
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Bi’ysii W. Shaw, Ph.D., Clinn-man 

Carlos Rubinstein, Commissioner ,• . . ' ' 

Toby Baker, Commiss! 07 ier I , . 

7^iikCiyvav,Exp.cutiueDire,e.tor 

Texas Commission on Environmental Qualitt 

Pivtecting Texas by Reducing andPi-eventing Pollution 


August 24, 2012 


The Honorable John Shimkus 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy 
2125 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washin^on, DC 20515-6115 

Re: Additional questions from legislatht! hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Environment and the Economy June 27, 2012. 

Dear Mr. Shimkus, 

Thank you for the opportunily of appearing before the Subcommittee on Environment 
and the Economy on Juno 27, 2012, to testify at the legislative hearing discussion 
entitled, “The Increasing Manufacturing Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling 
Act of 2012,” and H.R. 2997, “The Superfund Common Sense Act.” 

In response to your letter dated August 10, 2012, I have addressed the additional 
.submitted questions Ifom the hearing in the attached document, I hope you find them 
informative and helpful for any further discussions. 

Please feel free to contact me with any other questions you may have at 512-239-4696 or 
susana.hildebrand@tceq.texas.gov. 


Sincerely, 



Susana M. Hildebrand, P.E. 
Chief Engineer 


P.O. i?ox 13087 • Aiistio, Texas 787U'3 o87 • 5J2-239-1000 • tceq.texas.gov 


}I< jw is our customer service? tceq.toxas.gov/customexsiuvey 
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Additional questions from the Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy from 
the June 27‘>>, 2012 legislative hearing entitled “The Increasing Manufacturing 
Competitiveness Through Improved Recycling Act of 2012” and H.R. 2997 “The 
Superfund Common Sense Act." 

The Honorable John Shimkus: 


1. Is there confusion between the clement phosphorus, which EPA lists 
as a hazardous substance under CERCLA and the compound 
phosphate? 

Yes, it appears that some have confused these tw'o substances. There is a 
significant difference between the physical and chemical properties of the 
element phosphorus and compounds containing phosphates. This is especially 
true of phosphate compounds in manure. The elemental form of phosphorus that 
EPA lists as a hazardous substance under CERCLA is highly toxic and extremely 
reactive in that it will burn spontaneously when exposed to air. The elemental 
form of phosphorus does not occur naturally; it is produced through industrial 
processes and used to manufacture munitions, pesticides, fertilizers, and other 
chemicals. Elemental phosphorus occurs as P 4 ,i- e., four atoms of phosphorus 
bonded together. 

Phosphate compounds, as a group, are not listed as hazardous substances under 
CERCLA. Phosphate compounds consist of one phosphorus atom surrounded by 
four oxygen atoms, i.e., PO,). Phosphates are usually used as compounds of 
phosphate ions in combination with one or more common elements, such as 
sodium, calcium, potassium, and aluminum. Phosphate compounds and products 
are a significant part of everyday living. Monocalcium phosphate is used as a 
leavening agent in baldng to make biscuits tender. Dicalciiim phosphate is used 
as a polishing agent in toothpaste, and tricalcium phosphate is the conditioning 
agent in salt that keeps it flowing fi-eely. In combination with calcium, an 
ongoing phosphorus supply (in the form of phosphates) is essential to 
maintaining healthy bones and teeth and proper blood chemistry. Phosphates 
are also contained in both commercial fertilizers as well as natural fertilizers, 
such as animal manure, that has been used for centuries as a soil supplement. 

In natural systems, such as soil and water, phosphorus exists as phosphate 
compounds, rather than its elemental state. 


a. Does cow manure contain one and not the other? 

Yes, as stated above, the elemental form of phosphorus does not occur 
naturally. Cow manure contains various inorganic and organic 
phosphate compounds and does not contain elemental phosphorus. 

h. \Vliy is this distinction important? 

The distinction is important because the phosphate compounds in 
manure do not exhibit the highly toxic or reactive properties of 
elemental phosphorus that are the basis for listing elemental 
phosphorus as a CERCLA hazardous substance. The reporting 


Hildebrand, August 24, 2012 
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Additional questions from the Subcommittee on Environment and the Economy from 
the June 27*, 2012 legislative hearing entitled “The Increasing Manufacturing 
Competitiveness Tlirough Improved Recycling Act of 2012” and H.R. 2997 “The 
Superfimd Common Sense Act.” 

requirements associated with CERCLA and EPCRA are not intended 
for biological processes that occur in nature on a daily basis. The 
requirements for reporting should be emergency event driven. The 
occurrence of phosphates in manure does not constitute an emergency 
event. 

2. Do you have any comments on the attached letter submitted for the 
record? 

a. The letter presumes that reporting releases ft-om an 
animal feeding operation under EPCRA would prevent fli-st 
responders from driving into: situations that the letter seems to 
recognize may actually be perilous, like an anhydrous ammonia 
plume, - would that be the case? And if so, how? 

Emissions from agricultural manure do not create a need for 
emergency response because they occur at very low levels and disperse 
rapidly. Emergency re.sponses under CERCLA and EPCRA are 
designed to provide for rapid response to true health emergencies, such 
as oil spills or chemical fires. It is not reasonable to require any entity 
to report a nonhazardous substance release in order to inform first 
responders that the nature of the release is in fact nonhazardous. What 
the letter states as a case for reporting animal feeding operations 
(AFO) emissions under EPCRA is really just the opposite and could 
result in first responders not being prepared to deal with a truly 
hazardous release from another source that is occurring at the same 
time. Passage of H.R. 2997 “The Superfund Common Sense Act” 
clarifying that cow manure and animal digestive processes are not 
subject to emergency reporting under EPCRA would prevent the first 
responders from constantly having to respond to the daily operations 
of an AF'O. We do not call out the fire department just because 
someone strikes a match to light the birthday candles. If we did, 
reports of burning buildings would be shrouded by the clutter of 
reporting every day non-emergency events. First responders need to 
know that if they are responding to an event that it is truly hazardous 
NOT just another natural occurrence. 


Hildebrand, August 24, 2012 
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Sierra 
Club 

FOUNDEO 1S92 

July 20, 2012 

The Honorable John Shimkus 
Chair, Environment and Economy 
Subcommittee 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Shimkus and Ranking Member 


The Honorable Gene Green 

Ranking Member, Environment and Economy 

Subcommittee 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 



Thank you for the opportunity to testify concerning H.R. 2997 on June 27. I am writing to 
respond for the record to questions that Chairman Shimkus asked me. 

First, you asked whether Sierra Club was involved in litigation over the December, 2008, final 
rule that provided reporting exemptions for air releases of hazardous substances from animal 
waste. Sierra Club was one of many organizations involved in this litigation. 

You stated that you thought that Section 311 of the Clean Water Act provided authority for 
cities to recover damages for contamination of their drinking water supplies by animal feeding 
operations, as the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
(CERCLA) does, and asked if Sierra Club agreed. Our view is that Section 311 does not empower 
local authorities to recover monies expended cleaning up hazardous substance releases 
through cost recovery actions like the ones brought by Waco and Tulsa. Based on the statutory 
language, it appears that only the federal government can initiate cost recovery actions. 33 
U.S.C, § 1321(f)(2) ('The United States may bring an action against the owner or operator ... to 
recover [removal] costs."). 


You asked whether the bill amends sections of the Solid Waste Disposal Act that provide for 
citizen suits and authorize the ERA administrator take enforcement actions. The bill does not 
amend the Solid Waste Act, but the sections of the law you mentioned (42 U.S.C § 7002 and 
7003) do not provide cities with the ability to recover costs they incur to treat water 
contaminated with wastes from livestock and poultry facilities, as CERCLA does. Moreover, the 
law expressly provides that it does not apply to "any activity or substance" that is already 
regulated under the Clean Water Act. 42 U.S.C. § 6905(a). Concentrated Animal Feeding 
Operations are regulated under the Clean Water Act's NPDES program, so they are exempt 
from regulation under Resource Conservation and Recovery Act. 


Finally, you asked whether the bill amends Section 112 of the Clean Air Act. It does not amend 
the Clean Air Act, but neither ammonia nor hydrogen sulfide, the principal air pollutants 
generated by animal waste, are regulated as hazardous air pollutants, and this provision of the 


50 I- Street. NW. Tighth Floor, Washington, DC 20001 TEL; (202) 547-1 141 FAX: (202) 547-6009 www.sicrraclub.org 
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Clean Air Act has never been used to control toxic air emissions from animal waste, in any case, 
CERCLA requires reporting of releases over a certain threshold; it does not set emissions 
standards or require pollution controls. 

In conclusion, CERCLA provides a critical and unique tool to enable communities whose water 
supplies have been contaminated with animal waste to seek to recover cleanup costs. While 
federal and state governments have authority under other statutes to regulate pollution from 
animal feeding operations, often they fail to take appropriate action, CERCLA provides the 
authority that communities need to protect themselves and their ratepayers from footing the 
bill for cleanup costs imposed on them by animal feeding operations that fail to manage their 
waste properly. For these reasons, we oppose H.R. 2997. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify and to respond to your questions. 


Sincerely, 


Ed Hopkins 

Director, Environmental Quality Program 




50 F Street. >jW. Eighth Floor, Washington. DC 20001 TEL: (202) 547-1141 FAX: (202) 547-6009 www.sierraclub.org 
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The Honorable HfinrvA. Waxman 

During the hearing, you were asked about the effect of H.R. 2997 on provisions in 
several environmental laws, without being given an opportunity to offer your view on the 
applicability of those provisions to address contamination from manure. 

1. You were asked whether H.R. 2997 would affect section 3007 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, 
a provision within Subtitle C of RCRA. Would section 3007 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
apply to contamination from manure? 

Section 3007 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act concerns inspections of facilities that generate, 
store, treat, transfer, dispose of or otherwise handle hazardous waste. Since manure is not a 
hazardous waste and animal feeding operations are not regulated as hazardous waste handling 
facilities under RCRA, Section 3007 would not apply. 

2. In general, do the requirements of Subtitle C of RCRA complement or replicate the 
requirements of Superfund? 

Subtitle C of RCRA was intended to complement the Superfund law, not replicate it. RCRA 
expressly provides that it does not apply to "any activity or substance" that is already 
regulated under the Clean Water Act. 42 U.S.C. § 6905(3). Concentrated Animal Feeding 
Operations are regulated under the Clean Water Act's NPDES program, so if these 
operations have Clean Water Act permits to discharge pollutants, their permitted discharges 
are exempt from regulation under Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, 

3. You were asked whether H.R. 2997 would affect sections 7002 and 7003 of RCRA, Would 
sections 7002 and 7003 of RCRA apply to contamination from manure? 

Animal manure is not a hazardous waste under RCRA. Unless animal feeding operations are 
treating, storing or disposing of hazardous waste, these provisions of RCRA would not apply. 

4. In general, do the requirements of section 7002 and 7003 of RCRA duplicate the requirements 
of EPCRA or Superfund? 

These sections of RCRA do not duplicate the requirements of EPCRA or Superfund. These 
provisions do not require reporting emissions, as EPCRA and CERCLA do. Nor do these 
provisions provide communities with the ability to recover costs they incur to treat water 
contaminated with wastes from livestock and poultry facilities, as Superfund does. 

5. You were asked whether H.R. 2997 would affect section 112 of the Clean Air Act. Would 
section 112 of the Clean Air Act require reporting of emissions associated with manure? 

Section 112 of the Clean Air Act does not require reporting of emissions associated with 
manure, 

6. Does section 112 of the Clean Air Act duplicate the requirements of EPCRA or Superfund? 
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Section 112 of the Clean Air Act does not duplicate the requirements of EPCRA or Superfund. As 
noted above, it does not require reporting of emissions. Nor does it duplicate Superfund's 
provisions that provide local and state governments with the ability to recover costs they incur 
for cleaning up waters contaminated with animal waste. 


o 



